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The Machines. 


By ERNEST CROSBY, 





Author of “Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable.” 


Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

What are the machines saying, a hundred of them 
ranged in one long room? 

They must be talking to themselves, for I see no one for 
them to talk to. 

But yes, there is a boy’s red head of hair bending over 
one of them, and beyond I can distinguish a pale 
face fringed with brown curly locks. 

There are only five boys in all on this floor, half hidden 
by the clattering machinery,—for one bright boy can 
manage twenty-five of them. 

Kach machine makes one cheap stout sock in five 
minutes, without seam and complete from toe to 
ankle, cutting the thread at the end and beginning 
another sock of its own accord. 


The boys have nothing to do but to clean and oil the 
steel rods and replace the big spools of yarn. 

But how rapidly and nervously they do it, the slower 
hands straining to keep up with the fastest, 

Working at high tension for ten hours a day in close, 
greasy, hot air and endless whirr, 

Boys who ought to be out playing ball in the flelds 
or taking a swim in the river this fine summer 
afternoon. 
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And in these * good” times the machines are at work 
all night, and other shifts of boys are kept from their 
beds to watch them. 


The young girls in the mending and finishing rooms 
downstairs are not as strong as the boys. 

They have an unaccountable way of fainting and col- 
lapsing in the noise and smell, and then they are of 
no use for the rest of the day. 

The kind stockholders have had to provide a separate 
room for collapsed girls, and to employ a doctor who 
finds it expedient not to understand this strange 
new disease. 

Perhaps their children will be more stalwart in the 
next generation. 

Yet this factory is one of the triumphs of our civill- 
zation, 

With only twenty boys at a time on duty at the ma- 
chines in the entire building it produces five thou- 
sand dozen pair of socks in twenty-four hours for 
the toilers of the land. 

It would take an army of fifty thousand old-fashioned 
knitters to do what this handful of small boys 
accomplishes! 


Br-r-r-r-r-r! What are the machines saying? 

They are saying, “‘ We are hungry. 

We have eaten up the men and women and now we are 
devouring the boys and the girls. 

How good they taste as we suck the blood from their 
rounded cheeks and forms and cast them aside sallow 
and thin and careworn, and call for more! 

Br-r r-r-r-r! How good they taste, but they give us so 
few boys and girls nowadays, although there are so 
many at the door begging to come in, 

Only one boy to twenty of us, and we are so hungry! 

We eat those they give us and those outside will die of 
starvation and soon we shall be almost alone in the 
world with the kind stockholders and one boy will 
feed a thousand machines,” 


“Br-r-r-r-r-r! What shall we do then for our food,” the 
machines chatter on, 

“When we are piling up millions of socks a day for the 
toilers and there are no longer any toilers to buy 
them and wear them? 

Then perhaps we shall bave to turn upon the kind 
stockholders and feaston them,—(how fat and tender 
and toothsome they will be !)—until at last we are left 
clattering and chattering by ourselves in a desolate 
land,” growled the machines ; 

While the boys went on anxiously, hurriedly rubbing 
and polishing and the girls went on collapsing. 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !— growled the machines. 
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KING BOOKSTAVER. 
By BEN HANFORD. 


The first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States provides that ‘‘ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.”” Section 8 of Article 1, 
Constitution of the State of New York, also pro- 
vides that ‘‘Every citizen may freely speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right; and 
no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the press.” 

Yet, in defiance of both these constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech and peaceable 
action, Henry W. Bookstaver, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, has had 
the audacity to issue the following injunction: 

“It is ordered that the defendants and each of 
them [officers and members of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6], their officers, agents 
and servants and each of them, be and they are, 
and each of them is, enjoined and restrained, 
during the pendency of this action— 

**1. From advising or requesting, whether by 
oral communications, by letters, or by printed 
circulars, the advertising customers of this plain- 
tiff, or persons who might become its advertising 
customers, to desist or refrain from advertising 
in its said newspapers, or either of them, The 
Sun and The Evening Sun.” 

There are other things that the Hon. Book- 
staver, J. 8. C., has enjoined the printers and 
others from doing. The above is the most fa- 
mous (or infamous). 

All organized workingmen know that the 
union printers and stereotypers of the New York 
Sun left the office of that paper on August 5 last 
in order to forestall a lockout. Since that time 
the Sur alleges that the members of these organ- 
izations have been ‘“‘boycotting’”’ that paper. Be 
that as it may, itis certain that the paper has 
lost a great share of its circulation and adver- 
tising patronage, and all of itsinfluence. Frank- 
lin Bartlett, Esq., an attorney for the Swn in its 
prayer for an injunction, declared in his argu- 
ment before the court that the printers were 


doing the Sun ‘‘great and irreparable and enor- 
mous injury in money loss, in financial detri- 
ment.’? 

As for “boycotting” the Sun, all the printers 
have done has been to inform the public of the 
facts in relation to that paper and its treatment 
of union employes. No doubt that wassufficient 
to cause the Sun“‘irreparable and enormous in 
jury in money loss.” Should a card sharp and 
cheat be caught and exposed to the public, no 
doubt it would do “irreparable and enormous in- 
jury in money loss” to hisbusiness. But he would 
hardly have the nerve to come into Hon. Book- 
staver’s court and ask for an injunction to re- 
strain his victims from exposing him. It is not 
charged that the Sun is a card sharp. But the 
Sun is and has been the enemy of the trade 
unions. Even the Sun will not deny that. 

Fellow workers, the injunction has reached 
New York. The Gatling gun will come next— 
first with the militia. Then with the Federal 
troops, and the martial law of Idaho. Then the 
massacres of Hazleton. Will you humbly and 
patiently wait for it? 

So far the Hon. Bookstaver’s law, superior to 
the U. S. Constitution, superior to the N. Y. State 
Constitution, does not apply to you. You are 
not enjoined. You are still in possession of the 
right to speak, to write, to publish your thoughts. 
You can take up the fight on the enemy of all 
organized labor, the New York Sun. You are 
not appointed agents or servants of the printers 
or stereotypers. If you have a proper regard 
for the interests of your fellow-workmen, if you 
have any conception of your own interests, if 
you love your country and your family, if you 
hope for present peace or future happiness, you 
will, without the asking, take up the fight of the 
printers and boycott the Sun. Administer a fit- 
ting rebuke to this Judge of the New York 
Supreme Court, who sets himself above the Con- 
gress and the Legislature, and who in the name 
of the law destroys the law. Deal adequately 
with the New York Sun, which favors no labor 
save slave labor, and should have no friend save 
the corporations, which have ‘‘neither bodies to 
be kicked nor souls to bedamned.”’ Boycott the 
Sun! 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 

By THOMAS REECE. 
LONDON, January 8, 1900.—The Labor De- 
partment of the Board of Trade is a government 
office of wonderful utility to the student of social 


and industrial life. It also provides some snug 
little offices for some very estimable gentlemen, 
some of whom at one time held official positions 
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in the trade-unionist world. The controller- 
general of the department is Alfred Edmund 
Bateman, who has been decorated a Companion 
of St. Michael and St. George for his services to 
British trade. He is the son of a Nottingham 
rector, and entered the Board of Trade in 1865 
where his salary now is over six thousand dollars 
perannum. He has taken an important part in 
many international commercial negotiations, 
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gators,’”’ one of whom is David F. Schloss, who 
get from $2,250 to $3,500 a year each. 

The subject of the labor department is brought 
into my mind prominently this time by the 
receipt from the department of a remarkably 
interesting report for review. It is the eleventh 
annual report upon strikes and lockouts and 
covers the year 1898. The number of disputes 
in that year in the United Kingdom was 711, 
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ROBERT ASKEW, 


(See P. 36.) 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT GENERAL ORGANIZER A. F OF L. 


and, as a side show, was president of the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1897. 

His deputy is Labor Commissioner Llewellyn 
Smith, who gets four thousand dollars a year. 
There are a couple of other sectional principals 
and three staff clerks, who get about the same 
annual stipend. Chief labor correspondent J. 
Burnett, once general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, gets $2,500 a year, 
and three other staff labor correspondents, one 
a lady, Clara Collett, get from $1,500 to $2,000. 
The translator, Edmund Gosse, is paid $2,000 a 
year, and the list is closed with three “‘investi- 


which was considerably lower than in any of 
the four preceding years—1894 being the worst 
with 929 disputes. The number of workers in- 
volved in 1898 was 200,769 directly and 53,138 
more indirectly. The total of these two classes 
is equal to an exact average of the five years 


1894-8. Judged by the number of working days , 


lost, however, 1898 shows up worse than any year 
since 1893. The total is 15,289,478. The previous 
four years show the following number of days 
lost: 1894, 9,529,010; 1895, 5,724,670 ; 1896, 3,746, - 
368; and 1897, 10,345,523. Pretty prodigious, 
these! And how remarkable in their fluctuations. 
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For further purposes of comparison I give the 
number of workers involved, directly and indi- 
rectly, in each of the same five years: 1894, 
325,248; 1895, 263,123; 1896, 198,190; 1897, 230,- 
267 ; 1898, 253,907. 

One important point must be borne in mind 
in considering these totals and that is the effect 
of one great dispute upon the year’s returns. 
For instance, the 1894 figures of workers in- 
volved and days lost were swollen inordinately 
by the Scottish miners’ strike affecting seventy 
thousand men and causing a loss of 5,600,000 
working days. In 1895 there was the boot and 
shoe war which drew in 46,000 operatives and 
caused a total loss of 1,564,000 days. In 1896 
there was no great dispute. The engineers’ 
famous struggle began in 1897 and occupied that 
year’s totals to the extent of 47,500 men and 
5,731,000 days, and in 1898 there was the South 
Wales coal strike affecting 100,000 men and 
bringing out a loss of 11,660,000 working days. 

It is only by deducting these sensational 
items from the annual totals that we get any- 
thing like regularity in dispute statistics. 

Analyzing the 1898 totals out by groups of 
trades we find that the building trades were 
responsible for 183 disputes affecting 16,684 
mechanics and having an aggregate duration 
of 379,170 working days. These disputes were 
usually short, sectional and local—half of the 
total workmen being ‘‘out’’ less than a month. 
Of the workmen directly interested in this group 
of disputes 41.24 per cent. secured their de- 
mands; 9.58 per cent. had to goin on the em- 
ployers’ terms; and practically the whole of the 
remainder compromised matters. 

Mining and quarrying produced (including 
the great Welsh coal strike) 129 disputes, affect- 
ing 177,029 workers and aggregating up to 
12,876,334 days. Although this lost time was 
eight times as much as was lost in 1897 the pro- 
duction of coal only fell off one-twenty-fifth of 
one percent. Of the miners, etc. concerned, 20.4 
per cent. gained their demands (almost wholly 
in connection with wages); 71.2 per cent. went 
back on the employers’ terms, this figure 
practically representing the Welsh strikers, and 
the remaining portion compromised. 

In the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades there were 152 disputes affecting 21,432 
men and lasting in the aggregate 1,370,764 days. 
These figures, of course, include the tail end of 
the great engineers’ lockout which began in 
1897, and how important this was is shown by 
the fact that it accounts for 1,180,000 of the 
working days lost. The results of these strikes, 


etc., were as follows, reckoned as before in per- 
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centages of all the men directly concerned: 31 per 
cent. in favor of men; 33.3 per cent. in favor of 
employers, and most of the rest compromised. 

In the textile trades there were 99 disputes 
affecting 24,978 and lasting an aggregate of 
273,564 days. The results showed that 24.6 per 
cent. workers gained their requests, mainly 
wage advances; 47.4 per cent. went back unsuc- 
cessful, and the rest compromised or came to 
no settlement. 

The clothing trades, which include boot and 
shoe and hat and cap operatives, produced 53 
disputes affecting 3,561 workers and losing 
69,900 days. The results were that 20.7 per 
cent. of the operatives gained their requests; 
60.1 per cent. did not and the rest compromised 
or came to nothing. 

In the transport trades there were 22 disputes, 
affecting 3,478 workers and costing 46,771 days. 
There have been no recent big disputes in this 
group—the two latest having been the cab 
strike of 1894 and the Northeastern railway 
trouble in 1897. Most of the strikes, etc., in 
1898 were small and upon wage questions. Of 
the participants 6.9 per cent. were successful; 
44.1 per cent. were not and most of the rest 
were compromised. 

For the rest there were 22 disputes, involving 
2,495 men and 198,763 days, in the woodworking 
trades; 14 in brick and glass trades, involving 
2,072 men and 30,255 days, and a job-lot of little 
disputes covering the remaining trade groups. 

Returning once more to grand totals we find 
that, out of the 200,769 men and women di- 
rectly affected by all the trade disputes of the 
year 1898, 151,747 were out for increased wages 
and 10,654 against decreases; 771 were con- 
cerned in hours dispates, and the remaining 
troubles arose from working arrangements, em- 
ployment of particular classes of people, trade 
unionism, etc. 

With regard to the methods by which disputes 
were settled a word might be said. Direct ne- 
gotiations between the parties or their agents 
secured the return to work of 206,926 workers; 
17,590 returned to work upon employers’ terms 
without negotiation; 9,616 were “replaced,” 
and arbitration, conciliation or mediation pro- 
cured the return of 19,517. No dispute was 
in 1898 ended by the closing of the works con- 
cerned. 

So much for 1898. Last year will probably 
show an even more advantagous position for 
labor and 1900 ought to reach the high water 
mark for the century. Just at this time of the 
year things are quiet but big developments 
loom ahead. 
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MINERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
United Mine Workers, the greatest convention 
in the history of mining, was called to order by 
President John Mitchell, at 10 A. M., January 15, 
in Indianapolis, Ind. Upward of 600 delegates 
being present, representing about 100,000 min- 
ers, and indirectly about 2,000,000 persons de- 
pendent upon that industry. While awaiting 
the report of the credential committee the con- 
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promised for them. This shows there is some- 
thing substantial in the word of a miner. 

“The great work of combining all of the 
miners of the United States in one great organ- 
ization has been completed and I want to say 
there is no need for any other organization. 
The aims and purposes of the men who are 
working day after day in the mines can be bet- 
ter accomplished by having one grand union 
such as we now have. It has been the desire of 
my life to see you all united in one great body 
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|| MOUNT OLIVE LOCAL, 728, 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, || 


|! TO THE MEMORY OF || 


| ERNEST F. LONG, 
| 


KILLED AT THE MINERS’ MASSACRE AT VIRDEN, 


| Octoser 12, 1898. 





MINERS’ MONUMENT. 


(SEE P. 47.) 


vention listened to addresses from Fred J. 
Smith, of the cigarmakers, Henry Fischer, of 
tobacco workers, and H. J. Skeffington, of 
theshoemakers. Promptly at 2 P. M. President 
Mitchell introduced President Samuel Gompers, 
who said in part: 


“The temptations of the miners for the past 
ten years to break faith with the men to whom 
they were bound by contract have been mani- 
fold. The capitalists and men who are at the 
head of the institutions employing them have 
taken advantage of opportunities to profit by 
the smallest technicalities in the agreement 
entered into, yet despite all of these things 
there is no instance on record where the miners 
have not lived up to the spirit and letter of all 
agreements despite the hardships too often en- 
tailed by an honest effort to do what had been 


and this has been accomplished. The good that 
must eventually come of this has already been 
made manifest. Organization will not, how- 
ever, eliminate strikes, but it must, of necessity, 
reduce the number. Perfect organization cre- 
ates a new and a better public opinion and the 
matter of strikesis entirely dominated by public 
opinion. 

The knowledge ofa perfect organization makes 
you a power in the commercial movements of 
the world, and when the operators know there 
is a great combination of labor behind — ready 
at a moment to stand for the things they know 
to be just and equitable and to secure them if 
necessary by strikes, they will not say when you 
go to them for a conference they have nothing 
to arbitrate. I, for my own part, have never 
been an advocate of ill-advised strikes. I do 


not believe there is one here who can say I 
have ever precipitated or advised resort to this 
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method of obtaining concessions unless I felt 
sure we were right, but when the cause is just 
and there is no other remedy, I say strike and 
strike to the bitter end. There are not many of 
us who like to indulge in the doubtful luxury of 
striking. 

“April lis not for this gathering the gener- 
ally talked of ‘all fools’ day,’ for that day 
marked the inauguration of the 8-hour move- 
ment. The delegates feel they are here for the 
purpose of obtaining more wages and fewer 
hours of work. Conditions of trade are im- 
proved all over the country and there is no 
reason why wages should not be advanced. 
Prices on all commodities are being raised. 
Coal is selling at a better price, and I ask why 
is the man who digs it from the earth not en- 
titled to his just proportion of this better price? 
The miner of today is a better man than he was 
ten years ago. The struggles and conflicts that 
have marked this period have bettered his sur- 
roundings and made him more alive to the 
necessity of improving those who are depend- 
ent upon him. There is a general desire and a 
general movement toward making conditions 
better than we found them; to improve our en- 
vironments so as to make our children better 
men and women than we are, and to find when 
they reach man’s estate the fruition of what we 
have done is to place them on a higher plane. 
I feel this is the desire and aim of every one 
here; and let me say right now, that the man 
who is not willing to fight for and obtain the 
things to bring about a change that will make 
things better for our children than when we 
found them, is a coward. 

‘Brothers, the eyes of a great multitude of 

eople are upon you. A host of men and women 
ook on, and their hopes and fears are with you. 
To your deliberation and good judgment they 
trust for higher wages and advancement. To 
no one else can they look. Surely they do not 
expect either aid or sympathy from the capital- 
ists, the combination of capital or the trust. 
You, and you alone, can effect the great change 
necessary. I believe there isa general conces- 
sion that higher wages will be forthcoming, and 
I hope the difficulties that face you at this time 
will be easily disposed of.’’ 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer W. C. 
Pearce shows that 387 locals were organized in 
1899, and 90 reorganized. There are 91,019 

aid-up members in the national order, with 

31 locals. The receipts of the order during 
the year were, with the balance on hand Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, $111,665, while the expenses were 
$72,277, leaving a cash balance of $39,378. The 
balance a year ago was $22,264. During 1899 
much was expended for organizing and in 
taking care of strikes. The membership in- 
creases were fully 40 per cent. The income 
from membership tax, which is 10 cents per 
a oy was $74,264. 

he old chief executive officers were re- 
elected, with increased salaries and powers, b 
acclamation; and a resolution requiring all 
union men employed about mines to be mem- 
bers of an organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor was adopted. 


The first beginning of a remedy is that some- 
one believe a remedy possible.—Carlyle. 
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Unity Drawing Nigher. 

It was with much pleasure that we were 
enabled in our December issue to report the 
affiliation of the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers—the first of the great railroad brotherhoods 
to range itself under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We then expressed 
the hope that the movement thus inaugurated 
would continue until all those important organ- 
izations should be in full accord and fellowship 
with us. The realization of that hope is today 
much nearer than it then appeared to be, as may 
be judged when we state that we have been 
officially informed that the affiliation of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen has been 
decided by a unanimous referendum vote of 
that respected body. The terms in which the 
vote on affiliation was submitted is as follows: 


‘BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRACKMEN. 
Office of Grand Division, 2212 Olive Street. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., December 12, 1899. 
To the Officers and Members of the Local Divis- 
ions of the B. R. T. of A. 
DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: 

You were requested through the columns of 
the December issue of the Advance Advocate 
(see page 699) to decide by your votes whether or 
not we shall make application for membership 
in the American Federation of Labor, and to 
report the result of your ballots at your earliest 
convenience. I have investigated the workin 
of the American Federation of Labor, its ob- 
jects, etc., and have concluded that it is our 
duty and will be to our interest to become a 
part of a federation of laborers, which includes 
very nearly all classes of organized workmen in 
America. 

Membership will cost the Grand Division only 
four cents per year per member. Each class 
organization is guaranteed the right to manage 
its own affairs in its own way along trade union 
lines. In case members of an organization are 
not able to es their own grievances, it then 
becomes the duty of all members of other or- 
ganizations connected with the American Fed- 
eration of Fabor to assist the organizations 
having trouble, in any way they can. 

A short time ago the hod carriers at Cripple 
Creek, Colo. (it requires great skill to carry 
brick, you know), demanded $4 for eight hours’ 
work. They were refused ; went on astrike, and 
through the influence of the labor organizations 
in that vicinity the strike was settled in their 
favor. A few days ago the street car employes 
at Belleville, Ill., resented rules that were obnox- 
ious to them by goingonastrike. The labor or- 
ganizations at that place were able to command 
the influence of the city officials, and through 
their combined influence the street car em- 
ployes’ grievances were satisfactorily adjusted. 

It has been contended in the past that an or- 

anization composed of railway employes join- 
ng the American Federation of Labor would 
be barred from the so-called Federation of Rail- 
way Employes; but such is not the case. The 
Order of Railway Telegraphers has recently 
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affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and a great many of the members of 
other organizations composed of railway em- 
ployes are connected with it through the trade 
councils of different cities. 

Men whoare prominent in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have expressed a willingness 
and a desire to assist us in our efforts to organize 
the trackmen of America. They have an army 
of organizers, amounting to more than 400, 
scattered over the continent, and no doubt 
many of them can and will assist us in institut- 
ing divisions in localities where the existence 
of our order is not known to trackmen. For 
reasons above stated, and various others too 
numerous to mention, I hope the members of 
the B. R. T. of A. will be unanimous in favor of 
instructing the grand officers to make applica- 
tion for membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Our order has made more progress this year 
than has been made during any one year since 
it was established. We have been endeavoring 
to form the craft on different roads into system 
organizationsand to place them in a position to 
pursue the course outlined in our constitution 
pertaining to the adjustment of grievances, etc., 
beginning on page 29. In some localities we 
find the trackmen willing and anxious to make 
united efforts to help themselves; in others, 
they seem to be dead to their own interests. 
Such a state of affairs is certainly very unde- 
sirable. 

How can the indifferent element be aroused 
to a sense of duty and caused to co-operate with 
those who desire to improve their conditions? 
is the first and greatest problem we have to 
solve. They are certainly millstones around 
the necks of those who desire to rise and con- 
tend for living wages and fair and just treat- 
ment. But by agreeing upon a practical course 
to pursue and expending our energies along 
prudent lines the problem will be solved. It 
takes patient, prudent, determined and united 
effort to accomplish anything for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Those who have joined the order for the pur- 
pose of trying to better their condition should 
stick to it and earnestly preach unionism to 
nonunion brothers, until at least the majority 
on every road are converted to our way of 
thinking. It is true we have secured increased 
wages and caused the number of hours men 
were required to work each day to be reduced 
on several roads, but before we can reasonably 
expect to be recognized as an organized body 
and be able to make contracts with railway 
officials, agreeing upon the wages we are to re- 
ceive, conditions of employment, etc., we will 
have to be in a position to convince them be- 
yond any doubt that our protective boards are 
duly authorized tc represent the majority of 
the men employed in the maintenance of way 
department. Let us resolve to work together 


intelligently and harmoniously, with determi- 
nation to place our craft in a position tocontend 
for their rights in sucha way as to convince the 
railway managers that we know what our rights 
are and why they should not be withheld. 
Yours, in B., S. and U. 
JOHN T. WILSON, G. C. 





Robert Askew. 


General Organizer Robert Askew of Ishpem- 
ing, Michigan, was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1865. Losing both parents at the early 
age of three years, he commenced work at 
twelve years of age, in the hardware department 
ofa co-operative store. Here he remained for six 
years, but as higher wages and fewer hours were 
to be obtained in the mines, he left the store for 
the mines, at which occupation he continued 
until 1888. He then emigrated to Queensland, 
Australia, where he engaged in gold mining. 
Receiving severe injuries, he was compelled to 
retarn to his native land to recuperate. 

{n 1893 the subject of our sketch emigrated to 
this country and found work in the iron mines 
of upper Michigan ; but owing to the panic of 
that year, he left and entered the coal mines of 
Illinois, near Canton. Returning to Michigan, 
he found himself involved in the trouble of 
1894, resulting from the closing down of the 
mines at Ironwood. He then removed to Ish- 
peming, where he continued to work until the 
great strike of 1895, at which time and place the 
real movement for the organization of the min- 
eral miners was started. In this movement he 
took an active part, and at the first convention 
was selected as the president and organizer of 
the National Union. In this capacity he trav- 
eled through the mining districts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Re-elected in 1896, 
he attended the convention of the Minnesota 
State Federation, where he was stigmatized by 
the socialist delegates as ‘“‘the leader of the 
trade unionists.” 

Near the close of the same year Robert Askew 
attended the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and was ap- 
pointed a member of the committe on resolu- 
tions. During the great coal strike of 1897 he 
was selected to go into the West Virginia fields 
and was assigned to the Pocahontas district; 
was present at the Wheeling conference; was 
also at St. Louis and took part at the conven- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, which terminated that 
great struggle. After returning home he re- 
signed his position as president, but was chosen 
delegate to the Nashville convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, where he was 
chairman of the auditing and credential com- 
mittee. After resigning his position in the: 
miners’ organization he accepted a situation 
with the Ishpeming Co-operative Society, which 
place he held until he accepted his present 
position as an A. F. of L. General Organizer. 
During the time he was working for the co- 
operative society, he organized unions of bar- 
bers, retail clerks, painters, tailors and a central 
labor union. In September last he attended a 
meeting of the retail clerks of the State of 
Michigan, and was elected state president and 
organizer, but since that time he has been in- 
structed by President Gompers to perfect the 
organization of the zinc and lead mining dis- 
tricts of Missouri. 

Robert Askew has been a trade unionist all 
his life, and being identified with itin Europe, 
Australia and America, he has come in contact 
with the leaders of the movement in both hem- 
ispheres. He is married, and has an estimable 
wife and five children. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 

The daily papers have commented with 
considerable satisfaction and glee upon a 
so-called labor ‘‘conspiracy trial’? which 
recently occurred at Buffalo before an emi- 
nent judge who had a short while previously 
declined an appointment to the appellate 
bench. Court and jury, it was said, had 
rebuked the ‘“‘tyranny’’ of unionism and 
asserted the right of a workman to earn a 
livelihood. The truth is, as a little reflee- 
tion will show, that the court compelled the 
jury to return an unjust verdict and virtu- 
ally violated a well-established principle in 
law. 

Judges never tire of assuring us in and 
out of season that the law recognizes the 
right of labor to dictate its own terms and to 
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combine for all legitimate purposes ; and 
in nearly every adverse decision we find a 
disclaimer of the intention of negativing the 
right to strike. Let us see how far the Buf- 
falo judgment harmonizes with these pro- 
testations. 

The facts are briefly these: A skilled 
machinist and a member of the Buffalo 
Machinists’ Union, was employed on a news- 
paper of that city. The Typographical 
Union requested him to join its membership 
as a condition of retaining his job, that union 
being in control of the composing room 
of the newspaper in question. He refused, 
for reasons that we need not inquire into. 
Whether he was right or wrong, is irrele- 
vant. The Typographical Union demanded 
his discharge and threatened a strike. The 
proprietor of the paper preferred to avoid 
trouble with the union and dismissed the 
machinist. He tried to secure work else- 
where, and failed. He therefore brought 
suit against the officers of the union, asking 
damages equal to the wages he had lost 
during his enforced idleness. The total 
amount was $650. The court explicitly 
instructed the jury to assess damages, stat- § 
ing that under the laws of the State the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover. The jury 
was without discretion. The court took 
upon itself the responsibility of construing 
the law of conspiracy, and the jury was re- 
stricted to the question of fact—the amount 
of damages actually sustained. 

An exact statement of the facts thus dis 
poses of the pretense that the jury mani- 
fested any hostility to the defendants and 
the union they represented, and any sym- 
pathy for the plaintiff. It did what it had 
to do under the law and the court’s instrue- 
tions. It had no right to ignore the court’s 
interpretation of the law. 

But what is the position of the judge! 
Here is the language he is reported as hav- 
ing used in his charge : 

‘The union had a right, if a man obnox- 
ious to them was employed, to withdraw, 
and they had a right to fix wages and hours 
of work, but they had no right to force this 
man out of his position.’’ 

Study this remarkable utterance with 
care. Is it possible to reconcile the admis- 
sion that ‘‘the union had a right to with- 
draw”’ if a man obnoxious to them was 
employed, with the statement that they 
had ‘‘no right to force this man out of his 
position?’? How did the union force the 
plaintiff out? By threatening ‘‘to with- 
draw,’ that is, to strike, for they can not 
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suppose the court to be guilty of juggling 
with the word ‘“‘withdraw.’’ When a union 
strikes, it withdraws, and conversely, when 
it withdraws, it strikes. Now, if the union 
had a right to strike, it certainly had the 
right to warn or threaten the employer that 
a strike would be ordered if he did not dis- 
charge the obnoxious man. This is all the 
union did. It threatened a strike, as it 
had a right to do. The employer, con- 
fronted with the necessity of choosing be- 
tween the defendant and the members of 
the union, elected to dismiss the former, as 
he had a legal and moral right todo. The 
plaintiff thus lost his position, was ‘‘ forced 
out’’ by the threat of the union to with- 
draw. It is a well-known saying in logic 
that ‘‘ he who intends the cause intends the 
consequences of it.’”’ The forcing out was 
the consequence of the legitimate threat to 
withdraw. What kind of logic is it which 
says that a union has a right to strike when 
an obnoxious man is employed, but has no 
right to get rid of the obnoxious man by 
threatening to strike? Was such self-con- 
tradiction ever heard outside of bedlam ? 

There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the court denied the right of the union 
to order or threaten a strike as a means of 
securing the discharge of an obnoxious per- 
son, nullifying and violating his own ad- 
mission that a strike for such a purpose, or 
any other, is lawful. If this be disputed, 
let the fair minded man ask himself what 
other course was open to the union if it was 
determined not to work with the obnoxious 
man—what other way it had to exercise its 
‘right to withdraw.”’ 

Suppose the union had withdrawn with- 
out assigning any reason, and suppose the 
employer had requested an explanation of 
the strike? Would not the union have 
had the right to name the cause—the pres- 
ence of the obnoxious person? No one can 
answer this in the negative. There is no 
principle of law or morals forbidding 
Strikers to state the cause of their action. 
Now, suppose the union had stated the 
reason and the employer had then, in order 
to get the union men back, discharged the 
man: Would not the union have forced 
him out of his position by the strike? Is 
there any difference between the case sup- 
posed and the actual case? 

The Buffalo court, by its ruling, attacked 
the right to strike, a right it acknowledged 
in terms and trampled upon in the direc- 
tion to the jury to assess damages. The 
ruling is against the spirit of the New York 


law. It isadirect and plain violation of 
the right to strike. We cannot believe the 
higher courts will affirm the judgment, and 
an appeal, we hope, has been taken. 

We must assert and vindicate the right 
to strike, against all quibbling and illogical 
courts and against more frank and blunt 
assailants. 


Sailor’s Convention. 


As per arrangements entered into during the 
convention at Chicago, I was present at the 
Lake Seamens’ Convention, which took place in 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 15 to 19, 1900. 

The constitution of the Lake Seamens’ Union 
was changed from one providing for local un- 
ions with a semi-independence to each other, 
to a union at large with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, and branches at present and to be im- 
mediately established in Buffalo, Ashtabula, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Racine, Sheboygan, Da- 
luth and Ashland. 

The membership will carry a card of the 
Lake Seamens’ Union, Lake District Interna- 
tional Seamens’ Union of America, and will 
have the full privileges of membership equally 
in all the ports visited, and receive such bene- 
fit as the union gives wherever they may be, 
and pay their dues and assessments in any place 
in the same way. Branches will control their 
own wages and elect their own officers. 

The minutes of the meeting will show that 
$2,000 was set aside to be made available for 
organizing purposes. 

Indications are that this move ought to bea 
great success, because the membership, as far 
as its opinions could be ascertained, through 
meetings, was at the close of the convention, 
very enthusiastic, and the convention itself 
was absolutely harmonious, in fact, unanimous 
in its action throughout. 

A. FURUSETH, 


Legislative Committee, I. S. U. 


Bricklayers’ Convention. 

The Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union opened its convention at Rochester, 
N. Y., Monday, January 15, and remained in 
session ten days. There were 68 delegates 
present, and a large amount of important busi- 
ness was transacted. The per capita tax to the 
general office was increased in order that the 
work of organization might the better be per- 
formed. Vice-president P. J. McGuire, of the 
American Federation of Labor, appeared before 
the convention to urge affiliation, and met 
every objection and answered every question 
to the entire satisfaction of ail present; and it 
was due to his eloquent and forcible address 
that influenced the convention to refer the 
subject of affiliation to a referendum vote of 
the local unions, with a compulsory provision 
so that the comprehensive judgment of the 
membership might be had upon this important 
subject. The general opinion prevailed that 
there will be little difficulty in the membership 
voting in favor of affiliation. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
reports the formation of a local union in Omaha, 
Neb. He also reports that the demand of the 
union of Stone Mountain, Ga., for a regular 

ayday has been conceded. The stand of the 
Now Orleans, La., union against non-union 
men has been successful, and that the move- 
ment of the Rockton, Cal., union against over- 
time is yet pending. 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon 
reports the formation of local unions in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Greenwood, B. C. In Columbus, Ohio, 21 mem- 
bers have been locked out for resisting a reduc- 
tion of wages. 

Shoemakers.—General Secretary Horace M. 
Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
reports a demand made in Salem, Mass., by 45 
shoe cutters for an increase of about 114 per 
cent. in wages, and after a strike of six daysa 
10 per cent. advance was conceded. A strike of 
ten members has been pending for four weeks, 
in Portland, Me., to resist a reduction in the 
price of lasting shoes. 


Blackmiths.—General Secretary Robert B. 
Kerr, of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, reports the formation of new unions in 
Dayton, Ohio, East Liverpool, Ohio, and Clin- 
ton, Ind., with an increase of 150 members 
during the past month. The miners’ black- 
smiths of Brazil, Ind., and Springfield, IIl., 
made demand for an 8-hour day and a minimum 
wage of $2.50 per day, which were conceded 
without trouble. The strike at Cramps’ ship- 
yard for a 9-hour workday commenced four 
months agoisstill on. Twenty blacksmiths are 
involved. All blacksmiths are employed at 
presentand the demand for good smiths exceeds 
the supply. 

Boilermakers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders, reports an increase of 
membership of about 200 and the formation of 
new unions in Houston, Tex. ; Des Moines, Ia. ; 
Detroit, Mich.; Newport, R. I.; Chicago, II. ; 
Pittsburg, Kan., and Fernandina, Fla. Unions 
have lapsed in Creston, Ia., and Norfolk, Va. In 
Honolulu, H. I., a demand was made that the 
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foreman treat the boilermakers like white men. 
The foreman was discharged and better treat- 
ment was guaranteed. Demands for increased 
wages were conceded without trouble in Sayre 
and in the railroad shops, Buffalo, N. Y. A de- 
mand for more wages was won at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., after a 35 days’ struggle, and a demand 
for less hours was won on the N. Y. C. RR., 
after 18 days of strife. Strikes for less hours, 
more wages, or for both, are in progress in Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Pueblo, Col. ; Portland, Ore., and Mobile, Ala. 
Four hundred and twenty-one men are directly 
affected by these strikes. 

Steam Fitters.—General Secretary W. L. On- 
stott, of the National Association of Steam 
Fitters and Helpers, reports the organization 
oftwo unions—one in Scranton, Pa., and one in 
Baltimore, Md. He also offers to circulate, 
through the medium of his local unions, any 
matter calculated to extend the use of any of 
the union labels of other trades. 

Metal Polishers.— General Secretary John 
Kenney, of the Metal Polishers and Brass 
Workers’ Union, reports an increased member- 
ship of 300 and the formation of new unions in 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Elkhart, Ind., and Chicago, 
Ill. The chandelier makers of Chicago have 
succeeded in their demand for a 9-hour work- 
day, with previous rate of wages. Strikes are 
still pending in New York City, Niagara Falls 
and Lockport, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Derby 
and Branford, Conn., for better conditions and 
recognition of union. Three hundred members 
are affected. 

Coremakers.— General Secretary Edwin J. 
Wood, of the Coremakers’ International Union, 
reports the formation of a new union in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. He also reports a demand by 
the Syracuse, N. Y., union, on December 7, for 
recognition of the union, a reduction of one 
hour in the length of the workday and an in- 
crease of wages. The Beloit, Wis., union has 
succeeded in gaining an increase of 25 per cent. 
wages after a strike of four days’ duration. 


Pattern Makers._-General President L. R. 
Thomas, of the Pattern Makers’ League, reports 
that his union is meeting with most gratifying 
success. Ten new local unions have _ been 
formed within the past year, and wages have 
generally increased. Strikes have been on 
since last May in New York and Boston, and 
later in Philadelphia for the establishment of a 
9-hour day, and victories have been scored 
in 80 per cent. of the shops involved. The 
league is now working under a high due sys- 
tem; has instituted sick, death, strike and tool 
benefits, and finds that itis prospering much 
better than under the old cheap method. He 
also reports that the Gobeil Pattern Co. has had 
the bad judgment to offer a bribe to have the 
boycott lifted from their works. 

Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International oe reports 100 
increased membership and the formation of new 
unions in Frankfort, Ky.; Lynchburg, Va.; Red- 
bud, IIll., during the past month. The union 
at Freeburg, Ill., made a successful demand 
that coopers be not compelled to load wagons. 
Indianapolis, Ind., union made a demand for 
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a 10 per cent. increase of wages and supported 
the demand by astrike. Strikes are also pend- 
ing in Evansville, Ind., against a 10 per cent. 
reduction and a sympathetic strike is on in Fort 
Worth, Texas. A total of 53 men involved in 
these strikes. 


Broom Makers.—General Secretary W. R. 
Boyer, of the International Broom Makers’ 
Union, reports that the St. Louis, Mo., union has 
secured an 8-hour day and a 20 per cent. in- 
crease in wages. Strikes have been declared in 
ten factories in Chicago, Ill., for increased wages. 
The demand was won within three weeks, bene- 
fiting 60 persons employed in eight of these 
factories, and in the other twe factories employ- 
ing 15 persons the strike is still pending. 


Lace Makers.—General Secretary John Paul- 
son of the Chartered Society of Lace Curtain 
Operatives reports having made a demand for 
55 hours instead of 60 hours per week without 
corresponding reduction of wages; that the de- 
mands have been conceded without striking 
and wages have been increased 12} per cent. 


Cotton Spinners.—General Secretary Thomas 
O’Donnell, of the National Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, reports that a demand for a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages was granted in Fall River on 
December 11, and in other places in New Eng- 
land on-various dates previous to January 1. 
A demand for a reduction of the hours of labor 
to the extent of two hours per week has been 
made in Rhode Island, but is not yet settled. 
A strike has been pending during the past three 
weeks in Warren, R. IL. in order to raise the 
wages to the level of other localities. 


Photo-Engravers.—General Organizer James 
G. Cain reports that prior to the Kansas City 
Convention, June, 1899, there were only nine 
unions of photo-engravers in the United States, 
with an aggregate membership of about 680. 
Today there are 21 unions in as many principal 
cities, one of which has no less than 750 mem- 
bers. In November last the union submitted a 
scale to the employers providing for an increase 
of $3 per week. Twelve firms granted the ad- 
vance; 10 others, employing 280 members of 
the union, attempted to run their shops with 
non-union men. TheInternational Typograph- 
ical Union, with which the Photo-Engravers’ 
Union is affiliated, having the New York Sun 
strike on its hands, could not render any assist- 
ance. To withdraw its demands on any account 
would have been a confession of weakness that 
would have resulted in disaster to the young 
union. The facts in the case were plainly stated 
to the members, and the 400 who were working 
assessed themselves $5 per week to support 
those on strike, single men receiving $9 and 
married men $12 per week. After a struggle of 
eight weeks’ duration acompromise was effected 
on the basis of $1 per week increase, to be paid 
immediately, and an additional $1 per week 
due July 1. There are two small concerns 


which are still employing scab labor, but it is 
expected that these will soon fall into line. 
This is the only serious trouble the union has 
experienced, and the tendency to demoraliza- 
tion that strikes engender have in this instance 
been happily averted. The Photo-Engravers’ 
Union presents a strong front today, and desires 
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to express its hearty thanks to other organiza- 
tions for financial and moral support tendered 
in its hour of trial. 


Coal Engineers. — General Secretary T. E. 
Jenkins, of the National Brotherhood of Coal 
Hoisting Engineers, reports an increase of over 
50 members and the formation of new unions in 
Percy and Ladd, Ill., and Linton, Ind., during 
the past month. Several miners in Indiana and 
Illinois were asked to comply with existing 
agreements and did so without any exception. 
There have been three or four one and two-days 
strikes in Cayuga, Ind., and Germantown, IIl., 
and other mines, to enforce the existing scale of 
wages. All strikes have been won except one 
which was compromised on a basis of an in- 
crease of $15 per month. 


Commercial Agents.—General Secretary Milo 
J. Harris, of the American Agents’ Association, 
reports increase of 45 members and the forma- 
tion of a new union in Dayton, O., during the 
pastmonth. Demands forincreased commissions 
were made in Indianapolis and Muncie, Ind., 
Hamilton, O., and Kansas City, Mo., amounting 
to 5 per cent. in Indiana and to J0 per cent. in 
other cities. A general demand was made that 
collectors should not be allowed to make sales to 
agents’ customers, unless the agent receives his 
full commission. This demand has been granted 
in Indianapolis, Muncie and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Covington and Newport, Ky.; Toledo and Ham- 
ilton, O., and St. Louis, Mo. Settlement pend- 
ing in other cities with good prospects of satis- 
factory results. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan reports the formation of new unions in 
Joplin, Mo., and Oskaloosa, Iowa, with an 
increase of membership of 100 during the past 
month. A demand for an increase of one dollar 
per week was made by the waiters and cooks’ 
union of Dallas, Texas, which was conceded 
without trouble and a contract signed. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


General Organizers, ©. J. McMorrow and CLINTON 
SIMONTON, 
MAINE, 
Portland.—Organizer C J. Stubbs reports an 


effort being made to form a Central Labor Union 
for that city, and delegations from the Tailors’, 
Barbers’, Granite Cutters’, Printers’, Printing 
Pressmen’s, Hatters’ and Lasters’ Unions have 
been chosen for that purpose. He also reports 
the arrival of General] Organizer Clinton Simon- 
ton, and expects to have new unions of car- 
penters, street railway men and shoemakers 
organized before the end of this month. He 
reports that the lasters in the shoe factory of 
A. M. Cox & Son have been on strike for three 
weeks against a wage reduction of 25 per cent. 
The municipal common council have passed an 
order for all city printing to bear the label of 
the Typographical Union. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Salem.—General Organizer C. J. MeMorrow- 
reports that a movement is in progress for the 
formation of a Central Labor Union in that city 

Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Bolis reports the 
formation of a union of thread glazers and 
having attached them to the Textile Workers’ 
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National Union. Trade is good in all branches 
of business. Westfield now has 12 trade unions 
and nearly all of them are taking in new mem- 
bers at each meeting. The Clerks’ Union has 
succeeded in closing all stores three evenings a 
week, and the dry goods, clothing and shoe 
stores are open only Monday and Saturday 
evenings. 
VERMONT. 

St. Albans.—Organizer A. B. Marvin reports 
formation of a union of garment workers and 
application having been made for a charter. 


DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J. B. KUHN and 

; FRANK J, WEBER. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 

that the Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union has 
caused the Board of Freeholders to reverse its 
action in hiring a night engineer for the public 
building below the regular rate of wages. He 
also reports that he has got the Knitting Mill 
Employes’ Union into running order and that 
he has now turned his attention to the task of 
organizing the barbers. 


NEW YORK, 


Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the formation of a union of molders by the 
vice-president of the Iron Molders’ Union. The 
painters have notified their trade that nine 
hours will constitute a day’s work on and after 
March 1. Painters will hold a State convention 
in that city next month. District meetings are 
being held with a view of forming a State asso- 
ciation for regulating the hours of labor and 
equalizing the initiation fees and dues of the 
several unions. Albany, Troy, Cohoes, Schen- 
ectady and Amsterdam unions have issued the 
call for the said convention. 


Auburn.—Organizer John B. Hennessy re- 
ports a union of sheet metal workers and a 
Federal Labor Union in course of formation. 
He also states that an effort is being made to 
organize a Typographical Union and that he 
has asked assistance from the general officers, 
but has received no response as yet. 

Catskill._-Organizer Joseph G. Doll reports 
number of unemployed greater, owing to the 
brick yards being closed for the season and the 
ice cutting on the river not yet commenced. 
The employes of the two knitting mills struck 
on the 15th ultimo fora 10 per cent. increase, 
the managers having deducted that amount 
from their wages for the past three or four 
years. The strike was successful and the ope- 
ratives returned to work at noon of the same 
7. Catskill is very much in need of organiza- 

on. 

Lockport.—Organizer Joseph Hoenig reports 
having formed a union of textile workers and 
has applied for charter. He also states that he 
has a union of horseshoers in course of forma- 
tion, and will call a meeting as soon as he re- 
ceives a reply from the national secretary of 
that craft. He further reports that the popular 
priest, Rev. W. F. Faber, is delivering a series 
of lectures on Organized Labor which are much 
appreciated in that city. 





New York City.—Organizer Herman Robinson 
reports that the Central Labor Union of that 
city has appointed a committee to adjust the 
differences so long existing between the national 
unions of plumbers and gas fitters, tile layers 
and electrical workers, and their local unions 
located in New York city. The committee 
consists of Wm. J. O’Brien, chairman, Herman 
Robinson, secretary, George H. Warner, Isaac 
Cowen and John S. Henry. He farther reports 
a union of tar, felt and waterproof workers in 
course of formation in Jersey City. 

Troy.—Organizer Charles H. Leo reports the 
formation of two new unions, one of masons’ 
tenders and the other of laundry workers. The 
street railway employes have been formed in a 
solid union 300 strong and affiliated with the 
national union. The bartenders have also been 
organized and attached to their national head. 
The laundry workers are being organized in 
separate shop unions and these are increasing 
in membership every day. 

Watertown.--Organizer Albert H. Nichols 
reports the formation of a union of carpenters 
with 30 charter members, at Carthage, and a 
Beer Drivers’ Union in Watertown. The ma- 
chinists employed by the Watertown Engine 
Works struck for a 10 per cent. advance and 
recognition of union committee. After being 
out five weeks, the firm granted the demand. 
The retail clerks have succeeded in closing 
stores at 6.30 P. M. four nights in the week. 
Larkins’ soap has been pushed from the market 
by the Label Longue, The new Federal Labor 
Union is running close to 500 members; the 
horseshoers and electrical workers are coming 
into line; and Organizer Mannigan has suc- 
ceeded in rounding up the carpenters of Alex- 
ander Bay. 

Guelph.—Organizer C. W. Dawson reports 
the formation of a Varnishers and Finishers’ 
Union and that the new union is making good 
progress. Trade is good in all branches at 
present. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Organizer C. S. O. Boudreault 
reports having organized a union of electrical 
workers and attached it to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. He reports 
that the desire for organization under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Labor 
is very strong in Ontario, and that a trip of a 
general organizer through that region would 
procure results of great importance to organ- 
ized labor. 

Pittsburg.—-Organizer Hugh J. Scanlon re- 
ports the tin plate industry in asteady condition, 
and that one mill in Avenmore has secured an 
8-hour workday. The machinists and rod 
mill workers have a strike on hand with good 
prospects of success. He also reports that nine 
local unions in his district had adopted resolu- 
tions endorsing the Pittsburg printers’ strike. 


Scranton.—Organizer M. D. Flaherty reports 
that at no time has that city and neighborhood 
experienced so much union work as during the 
past year. Unions have been organized among 
the electrical workers, stage employes, carriage 
and wagon workers, street car employes, car 
builders, pressmen and press feeders, clerks, 
blacksmiths and railway switchmen in Scran- 
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nter’s Union has been formed at 
'ypographical Union and a Central 
arbondale, and miners’ unions 


ton. A Car 
Pittston, a 

Labor Union at 
at Forest City, Vondling, Simpson, Carbondale, 
Mayfield, Jermyn, Archbald, Eynon, Jessup, 


Peckville, Olyphant, Priceburg, Throop, Scran- 
ton, Dunmore, Minooka, Taylor, Rendham, Old 
Forge and Avocat. This work has been done 
by the Central Labor Union of Scranton, Ben 
James, national organizer of the United Mine 
Workers, and Organizer Joseph J. Coolican of 
Archbald. The principal strike during the 
past year was that of the carpenters and plas- 
terers for an 8-hour day. The strike was in- 
augurated June 1; although nine-tenths of the 
strikers found work with employers who early 
conceded the union demands, the obstinacy of 
the members of the Builders’ Exchange has 
thus far prevented the men from obtaining a 
complete victory. Another strike, that of the 
miners at Old Forge, has demonstrated the 
superior self-control of the union men as con- 
trasted with the action of the employers and 
their tools. A typical instance of the lawless- 
ness of the latter is seen in the case of Thomas 
Luddon, a drunken scab, who acted as deputy 
during the strike. Crazed with drink he shot 
two policemen who attempted to arrest him, 
killing one of them. Luddon is now in Lacka- 
wanna County jail, awaiting the course of the 
a he shall ‘thang by the neck until 
ead.”’ 


DISTRICT NO. IlI.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizer, FRANK L. MCGRUDER. 
ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
having organized unions of core makers and 
garment workers, and a union of carpenters at 
Bessemer. He also reports that about 50 miners 
have quit work near Carbon Hill, refusing to 
work with Knights of Labor. 

Montgomery. —Organizer J. A. Shaw reports 
that he has gotten the horseshoers of that city 
to organize and has made application to the 
national secretary of that craft for charter. He 
expects to show good result when the rush 
time in the printing trade is over and he has 
time to spend in towns where no labor move- 
ment has been started. He says: ‘“‘If I were 
able I would never stop until every town of 300 
population and upwards has representatives in 
the State Federation.” 


FLORIDA, 


Tampa.—Secretary W. A. Platt reports that 
the visit of Organizer James Leonard to that 
city has proven very beneficial. Three unions 
have been formed already, with the prospect of 
three or four more in the near future. The 
Wood Workers’ Union starts out under favor- 
able circumstances with 75 charter members. 
He says: “Brother Leonard is not an orator, 
but his zeal and determination makes him a 
great success.’ 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—General Organizer John E. Couch 
reports that Augusta is now reaping some of 
the benefits of the trade union movement. 
Work is plentiful and wages have advanced, 


the textile workers of Langly and Bath, S. C., 
having secured 10 per cent. increased wages 
without trouble. The carpenters and bricklay- 
ers have gained an increase of 25 per cent. A 
bill has been introduced into the South Caro- 
lina Legislature prohibiting children 12 years 
old and under working in cotton factories. 
Several prominent mill managers have ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. 

Organizer Andrew Mulcay reports that union- 
ism in that city is on the largest kind of boom. 
There is a demand for ail help procurable, with 
preference for union people; but other callings 
are quiet. A union of carpenters and joiners 
has been formed, with 52 members, at Aiken, 
S.C. The Carpenters’ Union of Augusta, num- 
bering more than 700 members, has obtained a 
26 + cent. increase in wages, and the cotton 
mule hands in the Augusta district, which in- 
cludes Bath, Langly and Warnerville, have ob- 
tained a general wage increase of 10 per cent., 
thus benefiting 7,000 operatives. A short time 
back the boilermakers obtained a wage increase 
of 25 per cent., and the iron molders have now 
obtained a similar increase. In the Augusta 
district there are 19 unions affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, and these unions 
gained no less than 400 members during the two 
weeks ending January 15. 


Columbus.—General Organizer Will H. Winn 
reports formation of two new unions, both tex- 
tiles, and good ones, and that prospects are 
bright for at least two more before next report. 
The trade union movement in Columbus and 
throughout the State is exceedingly encourag- 
ing and moving forward at an unprecedented 
rate. 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports the formation of a Federal Labor Union 
at Island and that the laborers of Bevier have 
made application for a charter for a Federal 
Labor Union. He reports that work in that 
neighborhood is fair, with prospects of better 
wages this spring. The railroads would em- 
ploy six men in each gang of trackmen, but as 
they only pay $1 for 11 hours’ work they run 
shorthanded, to the detriment of the perma- 
nent way and danger to the public. 


Louisville.—Organizer James McGill reports 
that the barbers and press feeders have received 
increase in salary, the barbers also having 
secured shorter hours and other concessions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Langly.—Organizer G. R. Webb reports that 
the mills in that locality have increased wages 
from 74 per cent. to 10 percent. He has organ- 
ized two textile unions in Granitesville, one a 
union of weavers and the other a Carders and 
Spinners’ Union; and he has also a Mule Spin- 
ners’ Union under headway in the same place. 
He also reports assisting in settling a strike and 
lockout at Bath, with the result that all union 
demands were granted and a complete victory 
gained. 


TENNESSEE. 
South Pittsburg.—Organizer William Carroll 
reports having organized the iron molders’ 
helpers and apprentices, and has a union of 
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ipe and foundry workers in Bridgeport, Ala., 
in course of formation. He also expects to form 
unions in Stevenson, Ala., and Whitesides, 
Tenn., in the near future. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers, KUD BENZ, ROBERT ASKEW and 
J. J, MCGRANE, 


ILLINOIS, 


Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports that 
the stonemasons have secured their charter and 
are instituted. The painters have effected a 
temporary organization and have decided by 
vote to apply for a charter to the recognized 
officers of their trade. 

Canton.—Organizer Homer Whalen reports 
that the Bricklayers’ Union has secured a 9- 
hour day at $3.70, the carpenters also have a 
9-hour day at 25 cents per hour; the paint- 
ers have a similar scale, the plasterers are 
trying for better conditions and will undoubt- 
edly gain the same, as none but union labor is 
employed in that city. Thus the little city of 
Canton has raised its head out of the rut in 
which it has run for half a century, and all this 
grand change may be ascribed to the efforts of 
the old Federal Labor Union No. 7125, which, 
after giving birth to fourteen new unions, still 
retains a membership of 2hout 300 in good 
standing. The School Boa:d, through its sec- 
retary, has intimated to organized labor that if 
a request from the Trades Assembly was made 
calling for nothing but union material and 
work on school building it would be conceded. 
The request will be made accordingly. 


Collinsville.—General Organizer Rud Benz 
reports that he has succeeded in organizing a 
central body for Scranton and Mt. Olive during 
the last month. He has also organized retail 
clerks’ unions in those cities; Butchers, Bar- 
bers, Cigarmakers, and Bricklayers and Plaster- 
ers’ Unions in Edwardsville, and a Team Drivers’ 
Union in East St. Louis. He has also good 
prospects of forming a union of blacksmiths 
and horseshoers in the latter city. 


East St. Lowis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis reports 
that Team Drivers’ Union No. 92, organized Jan. 
1, 1900, with 60 members has increased its mem- 
bership to over 100, and the Working Girls’ 
Union, organized January 14, has obtained a 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. 
Several small strikes against non-union labor 
have occurred in the building trades, all of 
which have been successful. The building 
trades have decided upon a demand fora 10 to 
25 per cent. increase in wages on April 1. 

Kewanee.—Organizer George Beckler reports 
great trade union activity; four new unions are 
in course of formation and application for 
charters will shortly be made. 

Moline.—Organizer Louis Jahns reports a 
union of punch and shear men in course of 
formation. The polishers and grinders at Deere 
& Co. walked out last week in consequence of 
two union men being discharged without cause. 
This prompt action caused their reinstatement 
and all is well again. Deere & Co. have been 
trying to have some excavating done work at 
$1.00 for ten hours. An effort will be made to 
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increase the pay of railroad section hands above 
the present rate of 10 cents per hour. 

Monmouth.—General Organizer Clinton Si- 
monton reports work less plenty on account of 
winter season. The Retail Clerks’ Union is 
growing rapidly, and the ladies’ auxiliary union 
in that city is proving of incalculable value in 
the agitation of the union label, public demon- 
strations, etc. He further reports that he has 
lectured in Canton, Kewanee, St. Davids and 
Monmouth; speaking in the latter city every 
Sunday night to constantly increasing audi- 
ences. ‘Taken all in all,” he says, ‘‘I consider 
Monmouth’s growth phenomenal. The workers 
are immensely hopeful and independent with 
the advent of unionism.”’ 

Murphysboro.—Organizer D. E. Munal reports 
three unions formed since last report, a Typo- 
graphical Union and a Team Drivers’ Union in 
that city, with a Federal Labor Union of 65 
members at Alto Pass. Murphysboro now has 
16 unions with about 1,200 members in the ag- 
gregate, and all doing well. The printers have 
secured a 9-hour workday and an advance in 
wages. An effort is being made to establish a 
Central Labor Union for that city. 

Quincy.—Organizer Aug. C. Lang reports a 
formation of a union of freight house employes 
with 35 members and a Blacksmiths’ Union 
with an equal number. He hasa Bakers’ Union 
on the slate for the next month. The team 
drivers have succeeded in establishing a scale 
without any serious trouble, although pressure 
had to be brought to bear on a few truculent 
bosses. He expects good results in time and 
wages this year. 

INDIANA. 


Elwood.—Organizer W. H. Evans reports all 
crafts organized in that city except engineers, 
firemen, and machinists. These men seem to 
have been waiting for general organizers of 
their respective trades to come along. Con- 
sidering, then, that the end justifies the means 
our organizer has taken steps to form these 
men into a Federal Labor Union. 

Montpelier.—Organizer E. L. Neely reports 
that the Oil and Well Workers’ Union is pro- 
gressing finely. He also reports that a joint 
meeting of the Oil Well Workers’, the Retail 
Clerks’, the Barbers’, the Tin Plate Workers’, 
and the Tailors’ Unions was recently held for 
the purpose of forming a trades council for 
that city. 

South Bend.—Organizers John W. Peters and 
J. F. Suchaneg report the formation of a union 
of carriagemakers, painters and stripers, em- 
ployed at the Studebaker Works. The new 
union started with 34 members and expect to 
have 150 more applications at its second meet- 
ing, with strong hopes of organizing the whole 
force working in that establishment within the 
next few months. They also expect to organize 
a union of blacksmiths in the near future and 
to affiliate it to the national union of that craft. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports the formation of a union of cloak makers 
and that he is now working on the clothing and 
cloak cutters, the tile layers and the forming of 
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a machinery constructors’ section in the Central 
Labor Union. Injunctions are still being issued 
against the unions, but the one issued by Judge 

ing against Bakers’ Union No. 15 and the 


Central Labor Union has been dissolved, as far 


as the organizations are concerned. It still 
holds good, however, against the individuals 
cited in the application. The rod mill workers 
went on strike January 15 for a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in wages; four mills are affected in 
Cleveland and five mills in other cities. The 
machinists will demand a 9-hour day on March 
1. The Cleveland Union of Amalgamated 
Carpenters have increased 150 per cent. during 
the year, and only six members were excluded. 
The carpenters are beginning to realize that 
high dues, with proportionate benefits, consti- 
tute the best form of labor organization. 

Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the formation of a union of leather workers on 
horse goods and its attachment to the national 
union of that craft. He also reports having 
received applications to organize the gold pen 
makers, suspender workers and glass workers, 
which will receive immediate attention. The 
wood carvers have presented a new scale, based 
on a9-hour workday. A majority of employers 
have signed the scale and the remainder will 
soon follow suit. 


Dayton.—Secretary H. S. Toots reports that 
the organization committee of the Central Labor 
Council of that city has attended 357 meetings 
during the past year, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of 26 new unions, as follows: Team- 
sters, soap makers, plasterers, blacksmiths, 
horseshoers, box makers, bakers, laundry work- 
ers, wheel makers, pattern makers, tailors, 
garment workers, musicians, machine hands, 
pressmen, brass molders, stage employes, mo- 
tormen, painters, tobacco workers, wood carv- 
ers, broom makers, platers’ assistants and metal 
scrubbers, blacksmith helpers, hod carriers and 
a building trades council. The membership of 
these new unions has more than tripled since 
the date of organization, and the old unions 
have increased their membership 75 per cent., 
making a grand total of 5,375 union members of 
all crafts, besides 96 applications pending and 
three locals in course of formation. There are 
40 different locals affiliated to the Dayton Cen- 
tral Trades Council and represented therein by 
an aggregate of 240 delegates. 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
that the average wages of oil well drillers has 
risen to $4 per day in the Findlay and South 
Lima oil fields; tool dressers are receiving $3, 
and, in some instances, private producers are 
paying $3.25. He also reports that the trust, 
having absorbed the plant of the wire nail mills, 
has thrown 350 people out of work in that city, 
as the machinery has been shipped elsewhere. 
He further reports that the International Broth- 
erhood of Oil and Gas Well Workers is starting 
off with very flattering prospects. It is esti- 
mated that there are 75,000 men employed in 
the actual production of oil. These are drillers, 

msters, engineers, etc. Those who are de- 


pending upon the production of petroleum for 
a livelihood number probably 150,000 or more. 
This makes 225,000 men in the oil business, 
directly or indirectly. 
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Massillon.—Organizer Nelson P. Maier re- 
ports a strike of the scrap shearers, handlers, 
wheelers and outside laborers at the Corns Iron 
and Steel Works. The shearers and handlers 
were receiving $1.30 for 12 hours’ work, the 
wheelers the same wages for 8 hours, and the 
outside laborers $1.20 for 10 hours’ work. The 
men demanded an increase of 20 cents a day all 
around, but as they were not organized their 
claim did not receive the attention it otherwise 
would. The molders and boiler makers have 
had a 10 per cent. reduction restored without 
serious trouble, thanks to the efforts of the Iron 
Molders’ Union. 


Martin’s Ferry.—Organizer Thos. J. Irwin 
reports that efforts are being made to establish 
unions of printers and musicians in that city 
and the prospects seem favorable. 


Newark.—Organizer Herman Elsner reports 
that the demand for workmen is greater than 
in any previous month. The machinists’ strike 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has been 
settled, after a two months’ struggle, in favor 
of the employes. All piecework being abol- 
ished, and an advance of 15 per cent. in wages 
secured, 

Portsmouth.—Organizer Q. J. Maurer reports 
that the Portsmouth Foundry and Machine Co. 
have increased machinists’ wages from 10 to 15 
per cent., and that the N. W. R.R. is now 
paying time and one-half for all overtime. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Keyser.—Organizer J. W. Dean reports that 
the Federal Labor Union in that place is making 
fair progress, gathering one or two members 
each meeting. He says: ‘‘Labor unions and 
their works have been but slightly known in 
that region, and but few are acquainted with 
the great results that have been accamplished 
elsewhere. Labor literature is scarce. This is 
one reason why our progress has been slow; we 
have to educate as we go.”’ 

Wheeling.—Organizer J. C. Boes reports hav- 
ing formed a union of bakers and attached it to 
its national head, also a Federal Labor Union, 
composed of upholsterers, carpet layers and 
furniture workers. The Olerk’s Union has a 
membership of more than 100; has gained six 
o’clock and Sunday closing, with four holidays 
in the year. ‘‘Not even a pair of socks,’ he 
says, ‘‘can be bought in this city on Sunday.”’ 


WISCONSIN, 


Eau Claire.—Organizer John Krautsieder re- 
ports that the formation of a union of butcher 
workers is in progress in that city. 

Madison.—Organizer Geo. J. Gigler reports 
the formation of a union of horseshoers, and 
that the prospects are good for considerable or- 
ganization in that city during the coming year. 

Racine.—Secretary Martin Jesko, of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor reports the 
organization of 19 new local unions, three Fed- , 
eral Labor Unions, one Building Trades Council 
and one union reorganized during the previous 
quarter in that State. The income of the 
Federation derived from the dues of some 44 
affiliated unions amounted to $302.25, and the 
expenditures to $184.65 for the the quarter, 
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leaving a balance on hand of $117.60, an increase 
of $92.12 over the previous quarter of 1899. Out 
of the whole numberof affiliated unions, 11 be- 
long to the International Cigarmakers, five to the 
Amalgamated Woodworkers, four to the Brew- 
ery Workers, three to the Iron Molders, two to 
the Brotherhood Carpenters, and two to the 
International Coopers. 

Sheboygan.—Organizer F. C. Weise reports 
the formation of a union of machinists and its 
affiliation to the International Association. He 
also reports a union of sheet metal workers in 
course of formation. The wood workers’ strike 
has proved unsuccessful as a result of 20 men 
out of 52 men involved returning to work. The 
condition of business is shown by the fact that 
out of a total of 1,032 union men in that city 
there are, outside of the above-mentioned 
wood workers, only two men out of employ- 
ment. An effort is being made to have the 
union label impressed on all city printing. 


DISTRICT NO. V..-NORTHWEST. 
IOWA. 


Oskaloosa.—-Organizer William Johnson re- 
ports that unionism is making wonderful prog- 
ress in that city, largely due to the preliminary 
work performed by General Organizer Clinton 
Simonton some two months ago, ‘Since No- 
vember 1,” he says, ‘* we have organized unions 
of barbers, painters, bartenders, garment work- 
ers, and a Federal Labor Union. I now have 
enough names for a Team Drivers’ Union and 
expect to apply for a charter in a few days. 
We also have unions of clerks, miners and 
cigarmakers. Three years ago when I at- 
tempted to organize the printers, they ‘gave 
me the laugh,’ but now they begin to think 
there is something in it.” 

Ottumwa,—Organizer J. F. Bryne reports an 
increase in the number of men employed in the 
various trades of about 15 per cent., and in- 
creases of wages ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. 
All of the unions have recovered from the hard 
times of a few years ago, and all are growing 
rapidly in membership. The Teamsters’ Union, 
organized last October, has attained a member- 
ship of 250, and the visit of President Sabine of 
the Garment Workers’ Union will result in a 
greater demand for clothing bearing the union 
label. Goods bearing union labels are generally 
demanded in Ottumwa, and from this time 
forth goods made partly by union men and 
partly by non-union men will not be regarded 
as “fair goods.”’ He also reports that he has 
organized unions of garment workers and bar- 
tenders in Oskaloosa and that little city is fast 
becoming one of the best organized cities of the 
State. 

MINNESOTA, 


Minneapolis.—Organizer John B. Swift re- 
ports having formed a union of marble and tile 
layers and a union of shoe workers. He also 
reports having induced the Stationary Fire- 
men’s Union of that city to join the national 
union of that craft, and is working on the Sta- 
tionary Engineers and the Steam Fitters’ Unions 
to do likewise. He is also trying to get the 
boiler makers into shape, and states that the 














building trades are framing a new scale for 
spring work. 
NEBRASKA. 

South Omaha.—Organizer M. Donnelly re- 
ports formation of a union of can makers, which 
has been duly affiliated to the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Union; every man who works at the 
trade has become a member. Business, locally, 
is dull on account of the exceptionally fine 
weather; stock feeders not being compelled to 
market stock which they would otherwise be 
required to dispose of if the weather was 
stormy. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
KANSAS, 


Kansas City.—Organizer Joseph Magrath re- 
ports the trade unions of that city to be ina 
flourishing condition, and the central body do- 
ing better work than at any previous period. 

MISSOURI. 

Duenweg.—Organizer 8. G. Dodson reports 
that the union men at Phoenix mines quit work 
on account of a reduction in wages, non-union 
men taking their places. The non-union hoister- 
man in lowering the first pair of miners down 
the shaft suddenly reversed the engine and 
pulled them up into the shive-wheel. The 
miners fell to the bottom of the shaft and were 
picked up dead. 

Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Field reports that 
the petition to submit to a vote of the people 
the sale of the city electric light plant with all 
privileges, wires, poles, lamps, etc., was refused 
by the municipal council on the ground that 
the price offered was too smail for the privi- 
leges asked, so the city will continue to shed 
abroad its own light. 

Kansas City.—Organizer M. J. Bradley re- 
ports printers and pressmen still on strike with 
good prospects of winning. 

Lamar.—Organizer Abner W. Dyer reports a 
labor union in course of formation in that city. 
He says: ‘‘The mechanics of all trades and 
laborers in general are commencing to see the 
necessity of organizing. A few years ago, to 
mention unionism was to invite ridicule and 
scorn; but now one can hardly find a group of 
mechanics or laborers that will not gladly listen 
to the discussion of labor questions. Thanks to 
persistent effort, the time is at hand when the 
workers in general will appreciate the fact that 
through themselves aione must come the eman- 
cipation of the wage-earners, when the wealth 
producers will enjoy a fair share of the wealth 
they create. 

Oronogo.—Organizer J. A. Burkett reports 
that three unions of mineral miners have been 
organized in Bellville, Central City and Duen- 
weg during the past month. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being vigor- 
ously pushed, but wages and hours have not 
been dealt with as yet and will not be until that 
region is thoroughly organized. 

St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krumm reports 
the formation of a union of teamsters with 50 
members already initiated and 30 more applica- 
tions on file. He also reports the formation of 
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a union of iron molders in that city by the gen- 
eral organizer of the trade. “The building 
trades,”’ he says, ‘‘are expecting to secure an 
8-hour workday with the same or even a slight 
increase of wages as soon as spring opens.’’ 

Webb City.—Organizer E. J. Mahoney reports 
that the central body in Joplin is flourishing, as 
are also the mineral mine workers of Webb 
City, Oronogo, Davies and Neck. The Cigar- 
makers’ Union of Joplin is doing finely, printers 
fairly, Machinists’ Union is flourishing, as is 
also the molders’; bartenders are organizing, 
cooks and waiters are doing nicely, as are all 
other crafts. The motto is “eight hours,’”’ and 
it will be realized as nearly as possible. He ex- 
pects to organize unions of barbers and clerks 
before next report and is gratified with the 
success that has attended his efforts. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas.—Organizers Geo. W. Beach and A. J. 
Charette report that the Horse Collar Makers’ 
Society, a local fraternal and social organization, 
has voted to join the Leatherworkers’ Brother- 
hood ina body. A union of painters and deco- 
rators has been formed and a charter therefor 
has been obtained from the Baltimore head- 
quarters. A union of shoemakers is also in 
course of formation. He also reports that the 
lathers have increased 50 per-cent., the carpen- 
ters 20 per cent. and the brewers 100 per cent. 
in membership during the past year. He fur- 
ther reports the passage of a bill by the late 
session of the legislature legalizing trade unions 
in that State. 

Galveston.—Organizer T. W. Dee reports that 
Cooks and Waiters’ Union No. 69 demanded a 
reduction of hours from 12 to 10 per day, and 
after a strike of three days were successful. 
The retail clerks have succeeded in closing 
stores at 6:30 P. M., and have strengthened 
their union very materially. He also reports 
that Judge Allen, of the criminal court of that 
district, has ruled that shaving on Sunday is a 
necessity. This decision is unfortunate for the 
barbers and an effort will be made to obtain 
its reversal. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


Anaconda.—Organizer T. D. Flynn reports 
the formation of a union of retail clerks, with 
50 charter members. There has been no great 
change in the general movement since last 
month, but the interests of the laundry workers 
and restaurant workers are not being neglected. 

Bonner.—Organizer Curtis P. Lafray reports 
that the unions under the direction of the 
Western Labor Union anticipate great success 
in the next fall elections, and expect to elect a 
full ticket from State officers to county dog- 
catchers. After election they will, perhaps, 
turn their eyes toward the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, VW. GWIN ARMSTRONG. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg, of 
the San Francisco Labor Council, reports that 
the lasters and other branches are organizing ; 


the union has adopted a label, and two firms, 
Hutchins Co. and Seibe Co., have already ap- 
plied for the use of the same. Business is gen- 
erally fair and the carpenters report briskness 
for this season of the year. 

Vallejo.—Organizer John Davidson reports 
having formed a union of retail clerks and will 
affiliate it to the national union. He also ex- 
pects to organize a Typographical Union in the 
near future. The Trades and Labor Conncil 
has commenced proceedings against the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf & Pacific Co’s contractors for the dry 
dock on Mare Island, for violation of the 8-hour 
law, and the case is now in the hands of the 
U. S. District Attorney, who has pledged him- 
self to push it. 

COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 

Revelstoke.— Organizer Daniel Stamper re- 
ports the formation of the Western Trackmen’s 
Union, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., 
embracing the Canadian Railroad Co’s system 
from Ft. William to Vancouver. W. Graham is 
organizer. He also reports that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Railroad Bridgemen, or- 
ganized by himself at the request of the 
bridgemen, is now extending to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Winnipeg, Fort William, Vancouver, 
and the Kootenay. He further reports that the 
membership of the Western Federation of 
Miners in the camps of Kootenay and Yale is as 
follows: Sandon, 520; Whitewater, 110; Silver- 
ton, 130; New Denver, 50; Slocan City. 48; 
Nelson, 240; Ymir, 125; Rossland, 1.400; Phoe- 
nix, 160; Greenwood. 70; Camp McKinney, 30. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the Sandon members and 
75 per cent. of the Whitewater members are 
British subjects. There are only 285 members 
of the Sandon union employed in that camp at 
present ; the proportion of unemployed in other 
camps is not at hand. The Revelstoke Trade 
and Labor Assembly has issued a circular stat- 
ing in part: ‘There is a growing conviction 
among union men that the boycott is a better 
weapon to compel employers to grant fair 
conditions than the strike, which method of 
force is very costly to labor engaged therein, 
while the former places the cost of battle on the 
unfair employer. Each individual effort in 
this direction appears small, but, in the aggre- 
gate the power is more than even monopoly 
can withstand. We therefore earnestly request 
that yourselves and members of your families 
when making purchases keep sharp look out 
for the union label, and endeavor to make it 
known to the merchants that this class of goods 
is desired. If this policy is carried out by the 
labor element of Revelstoke, it will soon be 
known which merchants are most favorable to 
the interests of labor, by keeping stocks of 
union goods as far as possible. We have 
noticed from time to time that when any rail- 
road brotherhood has desired to boycott a road 
for unfair treatment, the Federation of Labor 
has always published the fact to its membership 
in representative papers and by circular to its 
members. Railroad men can do much in co-’ 
operating with the Federation as above set 
forth.”’ 

OREGON. 


Astoria.— Organizer N. J. Swindseth reports 
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the formation of a Cigarmakers’ Union in that 
city, and its affiliation to the national union of 
that craft. 

Portland.—Organizer Albert Tozier reports 
strike of news venders. One hundred boys and 
three women involved. Prospect for success 
seems slim. Prospects of increased demand 
for manual labor next month are bright. Rail- 
road building is resuming and hundreds are 
preparing to leave for Alaska gold fields. One 
hundred men have left for South Africa recently. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.—General Organizer W. Gwin Arm- 
strong reports the formation of unions of foun- 
dry workers, barbers, and retail clerks by 
Organizer W. H. Middleton. The Laborers’ 
Union and the shingle weavers are considering 
the question of affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor, and from present indica- 
tions the central body of Seattle will decide to 
do likewise. At the time of the killing, by 
accident, of a number of miners at Carbondale, 
Organizer Armstrong called upon the company 
and succeeded in having them arrange to pay 
each widow $500, and each orphan $100; the 
total amount being $16,500. The action of the 
company has been appreciated by the miners. 

Spokane.—Organizer H. D. Merritt reports 
the rapid growth of painters’ membership re- 
sulting from the cessation of friction in the 
union. Organized labor is in excellent con- 
dition. Wages are good. The greater percent- 
age of unemployed being due to the weather. 


Book Notices. 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority; to What it is Due. By Emond 
Demolins. Translated by Louis B. Lavigne. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

As stated in its sub-title this is ‘‘a work deal- 
ing, from a French point of view, with the 
causes of the superiority of the English-speak- 
ing peoples.” At the outset of an exhaustive 
inquiry the author points to the extraordinary 
power of expansion of that race which seems 
destined to succeed the Roman Empire in the 
government of the world. He then proceeds 
to show that this success in colonization is the 
result of the greater capacity of this race for 
private initiative and self-government, due to 
its more complete emancipation from the com- 
mnnistic habits and yearnings, characteristic, 
more or less, of all the less advanced peoples. 
The chapter entitled: ‘‘Why Anglo-Saxons are 
more hostile to socialism than Germans and 
French,” contains matter highly interesting to 
convinced trade unionists. 

Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

This is a collection of poems of a most novel 
and interesting type. The author looks on the 
common everyday facts of modern society and 
judges them by the light of a truly human con- 
sciousness. These poems are destined to be 
extensively quoted by labor and reform editors. 


The union delegate is often not recognized b 
employers, though the refusal to treat with 
him is universally regarded as a deep insult to 
laboring men. 
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Southwestern District. 


Report of General Organizer ROBERT ASKEW. 


When Brother Weber and myself first came 
to this mining region we could not get any 
shoes, clothes, hats or hardly anything else with 
the label on, now we can go into the stores and 
secure union-made shoes, clothes, etc., and you 
can see signs on the windows reading: ‘Union 
made goods sold here.’”’?’ The Miners’ Unions 
are still progressing and new members still 
coming in. At Oronogo we had a good dis- 
cussion on high dues, and no doubt at the 
next meeting the dues will be raised from 25 
cents per month to $1 per month. Every 
member who was present spoke in favor of $1 
dues. At the meeting of the Central Labor 
Union we had a good discussion, everything 
passing off in perfect order and more enthusi- 
asm shown, quite a contrast to the first meeting 
I attended, when it was case of ‘“‘ we don’t know 
where we are at.’’ A copy of the report of 
local unions is very interesting reading, this 
being the first time they had taken up that 
head of business. 


State 


of Remarks. 
Trade. 

Cigarmakers .............| Good | Plenty of work; the 
only non-union shop 
feeling boycott. 

Machinists ...............; Fair. One or two idle, six 


months ago; noorga- 
nization; wages, $1.50 
to $2; wages to-day, 
$2.75 all around. 

I kiss) np aeens cteden Good All working; every shop 
unionized ; mines: drape 
vanced since orga- 
nized to about same 
rate as machinists. 

Paintersand Decorators Fair | Five months ago noor- 
ganization; working 
10 hours; wages $1 to 
1.50; now nine hours, 
and $2; preparing for 
the eight hour day 
and $2.40. 

| | aera Fair Seven months ago no 
organization; work- 
ing 10 hours; $1.25 to 
$1.50; now nine hours, 
$1.75 to $2; preparing 
for eight hours and 
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to $2.25. 
Electrical Workers...... Good All employed. 
ee Good | Every shop unionized 
except one smal! con- 
cern. 


Metall Clortas......cceccces Fair Organization growing. 
a eee Fair | Nearly every shop un- 
ionized, 


* Hodcarriers (colored). 


These were all the organizations present at 
the meeting, but the above is a good sample of 
what can be accomplished through and by or- 
ganization. The unions are going to secure 4 
hall for labor headquarters, and I believe that 
the work will proceed rapidly in getting all the 
crafts united. The bartenders are progressing 
nicely as well as cooks and waiters; nearly all 
the restaurants having union waiters. 


JOPLIN, Mo., January 22, 1900. 
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Miners’ Monument. 
CEREMONIES BY UNION MEN. 


Union men from Edwardsville and a dozen 
surrounding towns gathered at Woodlawn Cem- 
etery, Mt. Olive, Ill., Sunday afternoon to 
attend the memorial services incident to the 
unveiling of a monument in memory of Ernest 
Long, an Edwardsville boy, who was killed in 
the mine riot at Virden, Ill., on October 12, 1898. 
All of the union locals met at the Courthouse 
Square at 2 o’clock and formed in procession 
headed by the City Band, and with the second 
division headed. by the Enterprise Band, 
marched to the cemetery. The procession was 
nearly a mile long, and contained a thousand 
men. Nearly as many more spectators were 
assembled at the cemetery. 

The programme beside the grave opened with 
a selection by the City Band. Tht firstspeaker 
was J. W. Bayer, president of Edwardsville 
Union of United Mine Workers of America. 
He was followed by W. D. Ryan, State secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. Attorney Thomas 
Williamson of that city, president of the Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund, which was raised to relieve 
the necessities of the families of the men who 
fell in the Virden battles, delivered a ringing ad- 
dress. His remarks were followed by aselection 
by the Enterprise Band. Rud Benz of Collins- 
ville, American Federation of Labor organizer 
of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Michigan and Wisconsin made the 
closing speech. 


Southwestern District. 
Report of General Organizer FRANK WEBER. 


In accordance with instructions I proceeded 
to Joplin, Mo., the famous Eldorado of the 
southwestern zinc and lead mining district. I 
found a number of trade unions in existence, 
which had but recently been organized, and 
that these unions had coalesced in a central 
body, known as the Joplin Central Labor Union. 
Upon being joined by Brother Robert Askew, 
we proceeded to outline a course of action. 

As one of our instructions was to thoroughly 
unite the zinc and lead miners and mine work- 
ers and bring them into close relations with 
their fellow organized workers, we wish to state 
that there are about six thousand miners and 
mine workers in the southwestern district. 
These men until recently have not deemed it 
necessary to organize their trade, and have 
scoffed at the idea of ever being compelled to 
unite for mutual protection. The change of 
conditions in mining, however, has caused 
them to realize the danger awaiting them ; and 
now, for the first time the miners and laborers 
are beginning to understand that the wornout 
cry “every man has an equal chance to become 
rich” is a delusion and a snare. 

Thousands and hundred of thousands of acres 
of the best mining lands of this district have 
within the past year been leased or purchased 
by large corporations. Rapidly, the individual 
prospectors and the small producers are being 
driven out of the field, and before another year 
has expired they will be forced under the yoke 
of the mineral mining and smelting trust. 
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Heretofore, every miner and mine worker, 
excepting the small co-operative producers, was 
receiving a regular daily wage. This, to a great 
extent, is the case to-day ; but, gradually though 
surely, here and there, the mining corporations 
are introducing the contract system, both in 
sinking shafts and in mining the ore. This in- 
sidious change is arousing the miners and at 
length they see the necessity of unification to 
combat this growing evil, which means degrad- 
ation and ultimate slavery. 

The cry that is going forth to-day is the orga- 
nization of all the mineral miners into an inter- 
national union to be known as the American 
Federation of Mineral Miners. In order to ac- 
complish the desired end, the unions located in 
this locality have organized a district council, 
elected permanent officers, and each member in 
the district contributes five cents per month to 
this district council, which money is to be used 
for organizing purposesin the southwestern min- 
ing region. The zinc and lead miners and mine 
workers are now thoroughly aroused from their 
mental lethargy and realize that the time has 
arrived when a united effort must be made to 
call forth their latent forces. 

JOPLIN, Mo., January, 1900. 


Hanna-Payne Ship Subsidy Bill. 
American Federationist : 

We have received a circular letter from Mr. 
A. R. Smith, Secretary of the Commerce Com- 
mission of the State of New York, requesting 
that we use our influence toward having the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
a indorse the ‘‘Hanna-Payne Ship Subsidy 

i 2? 

Enclosed find copy of our reply to him. In 
our opinion, the bill is an iniquitous measure 
that should be discountenanced by all labor or- 
ganizations. We will esteem it a favor if you 
will grant space in THE FEDERATIONIST for the 
enclosed reply. 

Fraternally, yours. 
W. B. GREEN, 
R. H. HALL, 


Waco, TEXAS. Organizers A. F. of L. 


{ Enclosure. | 
Waco, TEXx., Nov. 25, 1899. 
Hon, ALEX R. SMITH, 
Secretary, Commerce Commission of 
New York State. 

DEAR Sir. Your favor of 14th inst. came duly 
to hand and contents noted. 

Your proposed bill for the encouragement of 
American shipping, popularly known as the 
‘*Hanna-Payne Ship Subsidy Bill,” is, in our 
opinion, an effort on the part of large capital- 
ists engaged in the shipping industry to makea 
less than ordinarily profitable business highly 
—— at the expense of the already over- 

urdened American taxpayer. In other words, 
its object is to elevate the business above com- 
petition. Mark Hanna is credited with having 
crushed the Lake Seamen’s Union. Now thata 


14-foot channel has been opened from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic and ships may make the 
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trip from Chicago or Duluth to Liverpool with- 
out breaking cargo, it may be that he is desirous 
and ambitious to engage in the foreign carrying 
trade and proposes to be insured of full monop- 
oly returns before making the venture. Of 
course the plausible excuse offered, that the bill 
is in the interest of labor, will find dupes with- 
out number and may become a law. 

As the tariff is increased our foreign ship- 
ping will diminish unless fostered by taxation. 
Canada also has seen her shipping industry de- 
cline since the introduction of her ‘ National 
Policy” (robbing the many for the benefit of 
the few) in 1878. When water voluntarily runs 
up hill this tendency will cease. Abolish all 
tariffs and trade restrictions and let every tub 
stand on its own bottom. Then America, with 
all her natural and acquired advantages of in- 
exhaustible raw material, inventive genius and 
mechanical skill, will not only build all the ships 
engaged in her foreign trade, but will build 
ships for the world, thus furnishing profitable 
employment not only to every American work- 
ingman desirous of employment in that indus- 
try, but for all the other workingmen engaged 
in shipbuilding and allied industries in the 
world who might seek our shores. 

The $9,000,000 limitation is only the entering 
wedge. The demand of the favored industry 
would grow by what it fed upon. It would be 
only an extremely unsophisticated mind that 
would anticipate no raise in the limit. 

We are utterly opposed to the bill which your 
commission is projecting. We cannot recom- 
mend that the International Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor to be held next 
month in Detroit support the bill. We cannot 
stultify ourselves by compromising the interests 
of the labor we represent for the enrichment of 
the oppressors of labor. 

Thanking you for honoring us with a request 
for our support and our opinion and giving us 
an opportunity to express the same, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, W. B. GREEN, 
R. H. HALL. 


A Splendid Central Labor Union. 
By WALTER S. BusuH. 

Peoria is, without doubt, the best and most 
thoroughly organized city in the United States 
east of the Mississippi river—that is, any city 
having less than 150,000 population. The only 
city in the State of Illinois that can have any 
pretentions whatever of even presuming to be 
a rival of Peoria in this respect is Springfield, 
and, it must be admitted, the Capitol City is a 
well organized town. 

Peoria has some sixty odd trade unions, not 
less than twenty of which have, during the 
year 1899, obtained charters from the American 

ederation of Labor, as follows: 

Building Trades Council ; the Truck Drivers, 
with 40 members ; The Teamsters, with 293; the 
Oordage Workers, with 98; the Laundry Work- 
ers, with 48; the Beer Drivers, with 48; the 
Brewery Workers, with 74; the Painters and 
Decorators, with 73; the Horse Shoers, with 23; 
the Woodworkers, with 79; the Brick Makers, 
with 51; the Malsters, with 22; the Stationar 
Firemen, with 80; the Electric Workers, wit 
34; the Bakers and Confectioners, with 15; the 















Coopers, with 52; the Railway Carmen, with 
46; The Machinists (reorganized), with 72; the 
Steam Fitters (reorganized), with about 23, and 



















































the Plank Road Miners, with 57. Jo 
The total number of people organized and be 
composing the membership of the unions above thi 
enumerated is 1,227, but the number has aug- 
mented considerably since the closing of their 
charters. From very reliable sources, it can be 
stated that there are now in the city of Peoria 
very close to 6,000 organized working men. 
And the end is not yet. 
In the year 1885 the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly was organized, the writer of this article 
being conspicuous at the time as the father of 
the movement. Only four unions were repre- 
sented by delegates and one Knights of Labor on 
organization—Local Assembly No. 1640. There ban 
were a number of K. of L. assemblies in this me! 
city at that time, but 1640 was the only one ent. 
which recognized and sent delegates to the rep 
Trades Assembly. The writer of this article first 
was Master Workman of 1640, president of the mer 
Typographical Union and also president of the fifth 
Trades Assembly (all at one time) and is proud mer 
of the fact that one K. of L. Assembly had the labe 
good sense and foresight to recognize an organ- whe 
ization that was promoted for the general wel- tent 
fare of all who were organized at that time. clot 
As previously stated, the Trades and Labor In y 
Assembly was composed of representative men dos 
from four unions. These unions were Iron the 
Molders’ Union, No. 178; Cigarmakers’ Union easil 
No. 118; Typographical Union, No. 29, and cons 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union, No. 19. As only Ww 
three delegates were permitted from each union Tes 
to hold seats in the Assembly, it can readily be diffe 
seen that its deliberations and enactments were prev 
controlled by only fifteen men. There are now, by le 
as previously stated, some sixty or more unions bann 
in Peoria, and, as nearly ali of them have repre- and § 
sentation in the Trades Assembly, it is readily men, 
seen that this central labor body is a very ™ 224 
strong organization. tailor 
All grievances, complaints aud abuses arising pure! 
in the ranks of organized labor in the city are upon 
(or should be) ventilated and discussed at its withc 
semi-monthly sessions, and, with an occasional enabl 
exception, are always remedied. hours 
The Trades Assembly is composed of dele jm >Y de 
gates from the various labor organizations, and Impr 
is one of the most important industrial bodies exam 
of men in the state. The prime object of the fm °f the 
Assembly is and always has been to centralize 
the united efforts and experience of all the 
unions, and by a united effort, prevent that 
which may be injurious to themselves and em- DEER 
ployes and adopt that which may be advanta- 
geous for all concerned. Mr. 8, 
The officers of the Trades and Labor Assembly D: 
are: Wilmer A. Allton, of the Cigarmakers, at 
president ; Thomas L. Lawler, of the Ironmold- f senee 
ers, vice-president; Walter S. Bush, of the anua 
Printers, recording and corresponding secre mous), 
tary ; Frank Nolden, of the Sheet Metal Work- Wu 
ers, financial secretary-treasurer; John ©. - F 
Dries, of the Brewery Workers, sergeant-al - the 
arms; WIll H. Mains, of the Locomotive Fire eders 
men, Robert McKee, of the Stationary Engi- = 
neers, and Robert Kellerstrass, of the Sheet eu 
Metal Workers, trustees. reed _ 
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Our Label Gallery. 


The cut below represents the label of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America and can 
be found on custom-made clothing. On coats 
this label appears in the inside breast pocket ; 








on trousers on the watch pocket or waist- 
band; on vests inside the back strap. All 
merchant tailors employing our members are 
entitled to the label. This label stands as a 
representative, first, of union labor; second, 
first-class work ; third, fair wages to the work- 
men ; fourth, not the product of a sweat shop; 
fifth, not the work of child labor. To all 
men of humane instincts and inclinations this 
label should commend itself, and such men, 
whether trade unionist or not, should be persis- 
tent in the demand that it be placed on their 
clothing. Remember that if one merchant tailor 
in your city cannot furnish it, his inability to 
do so is because of his failure to comply with 
the necessary conditions, and other firms can 
easily be found where the label is used and the 
consequent fair conditions of labor prevails. 
Where low wages exist labor loses its self- 
respect, hope is driven out, and consequent in- 
difference to social and moral improvement 
prevails. The advance of civilization is retarded 
by low wages. The label being the emblem or 
banner of fair wages, is consequently entitled to, 
and should have the support of all men and wo- 
men, who desire for the human race a higher 
and better life than has yet been attained. The 
tailors of the United States and Canada request 
purchasers of custom-made clothing to insist 
upon the use of our label; accept no clothing 
without it. We need, we expect, your help to 
enable us to abolish the sweat shop and long 
hours. A helping hand extended to our craft 
by demanding the labels helps every craftsman. 
Improving the condition of one craft must by 
example help all others. Remember the label 
of the Custom Tailors. JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary, 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 


DgeR LopGE TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
ANACONDA, MOonr., Jan. 10, 1900. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

At the regular meéting of the Deer Lodge 

Trades and Labor Council, Monday evening, 
January 8, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 
_ WHEREAS, Samuel Gompers, President Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, contemplates a tour 
of the West in the interest of the American 
Federation of Labor and organized labor in 
general, therefore— 

Be it Resolved, That the Deer Lodge Trades 
and Labor Council extends to Mr. Gompers its 
best wishes and also extends an invitation to 


visit the city while passing through the inter- 
mountain district. 

And be it further Resolved, That the secretary 
forward a copy of this resolution to Mr. 
Gompers. T. D. FLYNN, 

Recording Secretary. 


~~ 


ra 


‘ 
State of Employment in 
DECEMBER. 

The general state of employment during December 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 862 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 74,825 two thousand five hundred and 
seventy-four (3-4 per cent.) were reported as unem- 
ployed at the end of December, compared with 2-7 per 
cent. in the 738 unions, with a membership of 56,999, 
from which returns were received for November, 1899, 


Ot Feb. \Mar\ Aol. 


Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing September, 
1890. 


Charters Issued in December. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 44 charters during the 
month of December, 1899, as follows: 


Gill Net Fishermen 804, Vermillion, Ohio. 
Zinc and Lead Miners 8055, Duenweg, Mo. 
Trades and Labor Council, Edwardsville, Il. 
Timber Workers 8056, Perth, Indiana. 

Zine and Lead Miners 8057, Zincite, Mo. 

Hod Carriers 8058, York, Pa. 

Central Labor Union, Saginaw, Mich. 
Federal Labor 8091, Omaha, Neb. 

Federal Labor 8060, New Athens, Ill. 
Laundry Workers 8061, Columbus, Ohio. 
Federal Labor 8062, Quincy, Ill. 

Marine Firemen’s Protective 8068, Louisville, Ky. 
Federal Labor 8065, Hasmer, Ind. 

Federal Labor 8066, North East, Pa, 
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for the month of December, 1899. 


Trades and Labor Assembly, Belleville, Ill 
Federal Labor 8067, (Ladies) Belleville, I). 
Masters and Pilots’ Protective 8068, New York City. 
Federal Labor 8069, Islan, Ky. 

Tube Workers 8070, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hosiery Workers 8071, Salem, N. J. 

Hod Carriers Protective 8072, Marion, Ind. 
Federal Labor 8073, Alford, Ind. 

Central Labor Council, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Saw Mill Workers 8074, Iron River, Wis. 

Quarry men’s 8089, Quincey, Ill. 

Ollers’ Protective 8075, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miners and Laborers 8076, Cedar Mountain, Wash. 
Tube Workers 8077, Washington, Pa. 

Print Workers’ Protective 8078, Lowell, Mass. 
Laborers’ Protective 8079, Mineville, N. Y. 

Cloak Makers 8080, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Federal Labor 8092, Central City, Ky. 

Federal Labor 8081, Griffin, Il. 

Lead and Zine Miners 8082, Central City, Mo. 
Federal Labor 8083, Springfield, Il. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Topeka, Kansas, 
Leather Workers 8084, Danvers, Mass. 

Intl. Brotherhood of Oil and Gas Well Workers. 
Mechanical Rubber Workers 8085, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Milkmen’s Protective 8086, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 8087, Freeburg, Il. 

Federal Labor 8088, Gillespie, III. 

Blacksmith Helpers 8000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 8003, Beaver, Ky. 


Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1900, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


(The months are ab- 


breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete). 


RECEIPTS. 


Dec. 


Cash on hand..... wade 

Hotel and restaurant employ es intl alliance, 
etc,tax,bal d,j,f,m,a,m.j,j,a,s,0,870;assess rs; 

Ww ashington, DC,e ent ral abor union, sup.. 

Ishpeming, Mich, federated trades and labor 
council, sup.. Ree 

Federal labor 7087, sup 

Jewelers and silversmiths prot 7601, sup.. 

Federal labor 7112, sup 

Flag stone workers 7: 5, ‘tax, o, n, d, Bie 

Hod carriers 7542, tax, o, n. 

Mass state branch, tax, n, a, < f, m, a, m, i, 
,2,5,0 ° 

Tub molders helpers 74 52, ‘tax, nov. 

Paper carriers prot 5788, tax, o, n. 

Iron workers helpers 6715, tax, . a, 8, 0, h, ‘a, 
$6; sup, 25c.. 

Shade cloth makers 7300, ‘tax, a, 8, 0. 

Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, oct, 
sup, 50e P 

Iron pipe workers 7581, sup... 

Lathers prot 7384, tax, oct 

Federal labor 7300, tax, oct 

Federal labor 7308, tax, % 5 o,n, a 

Federal labor 7146; tax, oct 

Ornamental glass workers 74 WO, tax, oct 

Grain elevator employes 7470, tax, 8, 0 

Federal labor 7479, tax, nov . Renews 

Shirt workers’ prot 6900, tax, oct. 

Tube workers 7530, tax, nov ... 

Lumber handlers 7501, ‘tax, oct. || 

Federal labor 6854, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d. 

Gillnet fishermen’ 8054, sup 

Federal labor 8033, sup 

Federal labor 7065, sup 

Soap workers 7442, sup. 

Federal labor 8029, sup . 

Zine and lead miners 8055, sup.. 

Timber workers 8056, sup 

Zinc and lead miners 7, sup 

Lathers’ prot 7175, tax, s,o, n, d 

Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, o,n, a. 


$6. ™): 
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‘ 7 ntral labor union, Omaha, Neb, tax, m, 


j, a, 8,0 


Hotel and restaurant employes ‘intl alli- 


ance, sup........ .. rey 
Tradex and labor council, 
Laborers prot 8012, su 
Blacksmith helpers ! 


Natl union of textile workers; tax, n, d, Jj, 


. a. &. 3.3. 6. G&, @..... 
Federal labor 7426, su 4 Saint ieadat 
Arch iron workers 7420, tax, oct. 
Printers and color A. 1 rs 7604, sup.. - 
United hatters of North America, tax, dec. 
Hod carriers 8058, sup. 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl, 

tax, j, a, 8, 0. 

Federal labor, 7415, tax, nov, $1.05; 00 De. 
Composition eee, 7512, tax, nov. 
Gas workers 7493; tax, nov. 
Tanners and curriers 7480, tax, sept.. 
Metal polishers, buffers, ete, tax, 
Intl union of steam eng, tax, m, 
Hat formers 7531, tax, 
Laundry workers 7563, tax, o, n. 
Ship caulkers 6846, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d. eucnnen 
> wel and cereal millmen 6642 2, tax, a, 8, o,n, 


SY a. 8, O.. 


( sutaal labor ‘union, Saginaw, ‘Mich, sup. 
Federal labor 7412, sup. 

Federal labor 6809; tax, sept... 
Natl tobacco workers of Americ a, 
Federal labor 7520, tax, 8, 0....... 
Intl typographical union, tax, nov. 
Coopers intl union of N. A. tax, oct. 
Chippers 7356, tax, oct. 

Hod carriers 7559, tax, nov 

Powder workers 7521, ‘sup : 

Scale workers prot 7 592, sup.. 

Oil well workers 7587, tax, n, d. : 
Glaziers and glass workers 8027, sup.. 
Federal labor 7532, tax, nov, $6; sup, ¢ 


tax, oct 


Northern mineral mine workers, a a, m, 


j,Jj,a,8 

Federal labor 5704, ‘sup. 

Federal labor 8064, sup.. 

Federal labor 6975, ee 

Miners prot 7228, tax, oO, n. 

Amal meat ¢ utters and butcher workme n, 
tax, oct... aehons 

Central labor union. Lockport, N. 7. ‘tax, 
m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, ¢ 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup. 

Table knife grinders natl union, tax, i, a, 
o, n, da. ‘ 

N J state brane h, tax, ‘bal f, ‘m, a, m, . iit 
s, oO, in full n, d, ‘ 


A Cigarmakers’ intl ‘union, “tax, oct. 


sw enn of r operative potters, tax, 


o, n, 
United bro of pape rmakers of America, ‘tax, 


} j, a, 8,0... 
B hghamton central labor union, tax, 8, 0,n 
Kewanee trades and labor assembly, tax, 
i PEE ann caceeninapenesavecessecesens 
Illinois state were of labor, +o, n, d, 
f, m,a,m, j,j,a 
Brickmakers” nail a 
a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0. 
Federal labor 7151, ‘tax, “a, 8, Oo. 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, n, 4, 
m, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, $172.00 .'assessmen 


. Federal labor 7426, tax, ea 


Plateglass workers 8045, sup.... 
Horsenail makers 6813, sup... 
Hod carriers 6550, sup ..... 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, sup ; 
Radiator workers 7082, sup.... 

Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7523, ‘sup. 
Glasspackers 8014, sup ..... ; soa 
Federal labor 7298, Sey 
Tanners and curriers 7582, sup 
Furnace workers 8051, sup.. 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup.. 
Federal labor 8019, sup.... 
Building laborers 7471, tax, 0, n, $5; sup, $1.85 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, sup 
Laborers prot 7230, sup AEE T 
Local No 6, N NATS Saree 
Local No 8, tin plate workers 

rpet upholsterers 7507, sup.. 

'e deral labor 8041, sup 

Zine and lead miners 8057, sup 


Edwardsville, 


$10 00 


100 


Aes 


or rer 
SASRSR=RRSesren 


—to 8 





ae ee Pe Oe Oe 
8B SS8NSr 


| diel 


= 


AS 


SCO ON BO 
SASRER=HRKRSesrex 


-—to 8 
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28. Stoneware potters 7117, sup.. 


Tobacco sorters and packers 8080), sup.. 
Laborers prot 7350, tax, nov, $3.60; sup, #22 2B. 
Lathers prot 7406, tax, dee, 10c; = 25¢. : 
United garment workers of A’. ee 
Federal labor 7515, sup.... 
Team drivers int! union, sup. 
Federal labor 7231, sup... 
Federal labor 7412, su Saat 
Horse nail workers 6170, sup ‘tive 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup 
Local No 36, J BIU,sup.... 
Intl union of steam cngineers, sup. 
Federal labor 7520, sup... 
Bottlers 7464, tax, dec, $1; sup, $1. 
Mason tenders 7176, sup.... 
Soap workers 7586, sup. setcieal 
Hotel and rest employ es intl alliance, sup 
Federal labor 7570, sup 5edicen 
Hoe workers 8009, sup... 
Wax workers 7568, sup..... 
Portland agency intl seamen, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 7087, sup... 
Team drivers intl union tax, ‘nov, 
$18.40. . epee 
Laborers 8083, sup 
Federal labor 7130, sup... i aieitincs 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, sup... 
Hod carriers 7559, sup........ aes 
Federal labor 7520, sup.. i 
Millwrights and mac hine ry erectors .7473, 
sup.. 
Blacksmith helpe rs 7558, 7 
Federal labor 8050, sup. . 
Hod carriers 8020, sup.... 
Printers and color mixers 7604, sup 
Federal labor 7087, sup. . 


$11; sup, 


244, Oswego Starch Co, adv. 


Tub molders helpers a ‘sup. ie 

Federal labor 7579, sup.. 

Federal labor R038, sup.... 

Tanners and curriers 8018, sup 

Brushmakers prot 7422, sup. 

Powder workers 7521, sup.. 

Federal labor 8046, sup... 

Neckwear cutters 6939, sup.. 

Federal labor 8034, sup.. 

Milkmen’s prot 7587, sup.. 

Federal labor 8050, sup.... 

Bottlers 7464, sup.. 

Journeymen bar bers intl, ‘sup 

Federal labor 8060, sup 

Laundry workers 8061, se 

Federal labor 8062, sup... 7 

Marine firemens prot 8063, sup i 

Federal labor 8064, sup.... 

Federal labor 8065, sup..... 

Federal labor 8066, sup 

Federal labor 8067, sup... 

Federal labor 8069, sup... 

Tube workers 8070, — - 

Hosiery workers 8071, sup ee eaialahaid 

Hod carriers prot 8072, sup.. 

Federal labor 8073, sup. ae 

Saw mill workers 8074, sup. ats 

Oilers prot 8075, sup 

Trades and labor assembly, Bellev ille, 11, sup 

Central labor council, Jamestow —_ Y. _ 

Freight handlers 7 7 517, sup. ; 

Federal labor 7552, sup 

Amal meat c¢ utters and buteher workmen, 
sup.. ? ; 

Federal labor 7065, tax, dec, $2 

Federal labor 7010, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7522, tax, oct 

Federal labor 7392, tax, dec. 

Federal labor 7241, tax, 0, n. 

Federal labor 7130, tax, oct 

Federal labor 7204, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7403, tax, nov.... 

Federal labor 7428, tax, nov, $4.25; sup, $1.0. 

Federal labor 729), tax, o, n 

Federal labor 7306, tax, nov, $7.0; sup, a 

Federal labor 7508, tar, n, d. 

Federal labor 7226, tax, nov, $10; suy », $2. 

Revelstoke, B. C. trades and labor aanentiy, 
sup.. 

Flour and cereal millmens 7208, sup.. 

Federal labor 7390, tax, nov 

Chainmakers 7418, tax; eee 

Arch iron workers 7420, tax, nov. 

Federal labor 7552, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7476, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7310, tax, nov, $3.50; sup, $5.00 

Federal labor 7532, tax, ia 


x 
5 


16 


475 


29 
10 
l 


25 


2 50 


85 
65 
80 

” 
10 
00 
2 
00 
5D 
25 


10 


30. 


Federal labor 7110, tax, dec 

Federal labor 7211, tax, nov . 

Federal labor 7357, tax, nov . 

Federal labor 7550, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7475, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7600, tax, n, d, $8.40; sup, 65c. 
Federal labor 7513, tax, nov . 
Federal labor 7165, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7217, tax, Oise: 
Federal labor 7368, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 7397, NS are 
Federal labor 7412, tax, dec, $2.25; sup. 25c... 
Federal labor 712! 5, tax, nov, $25; sup, 85c . 
Federal labor 7158, tax, o, n, "#4. + sup, $23. 50 
Federal labor 69 50, tax, j, a, 8, 0,1 

Federal labor 7281, tax, n, a, $3. 50: sup, $2.35 
Tar, a and wate rproof workers 7: — tax, 


Federal labor 8034, sup .... 

Federal labor 8083, sup 

Topeka, Kan, trades And labor assem, sup. 
Intl bro of oil and gas well workers, sup.. 
Masters and pilots prot, 8068 sup ; 
Print workers 8078, sup.. 

Laborers prot 8079, sup 

Lead and zine miners 8082, suy 

Federal labor 7208, tax, nov. sy 50; sup, _. 
Cloak makers 8080, sup. ioe 
Quarrymen’s prot & , sup. seus 

Laborers prot 7458, oz, nov. 

Laborers 7543, tax, * 

WwW arehouse women 7606, tax, dec. 
Plasterers 7335, tax, nov... ab 
Horse nail makers "6170, Oe eee 
Lathers 7395, tax, sept.. , 

Flour mill workers 8036, tax, 1, d, - 10; hems 


$5. 

Oil weil workers 7322, tax x, n, d 

Baltimore, Md, federation of labor, tax, d, J, 

f, m, a, m, j.J, &, 8, 0, n 

Laborers 7402, tax, - 

Window glass flatteners assn, tax, dec. 

Rubber workers 7220, tax, nov 

Iron molders helpers 702, tax, se pt. 

Oil well workers 7144, tax, nov..... 

Packers and nailers 7489, tax, a, o, n, 4d.... 

Lathers 7540, tax, dec.. . 5 

Freight handlers 7449, tax, nov... 

Shirt workers 6900, tax, nov, $1.7 ri i SUP, 12 25 

Zine and lead miners 8055, tax, 

Hod carriers 8020, tax, nov.... 

Milk peddlers prot 6333, tax, J, a, 8,0, n, d. 

Fishermens 6821, tax, dec... 

Hod carriers 7: 351, tax, nov... 

Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, 0, n, part d. 

Car wheel molders 7171, bal ere t ee 

Freight handlers 6527, tax, m, gt ee 

Freight handlers 7438, tax, "dene 

Coachmen and stablemen 6827 
o,n. 

Lathers 70, tax, n, d. 

Core makers intl, tax, a, &, 0, n, d. 

Firemen 8025, tax, n, d. 

Steel cabinet workers 7 72 4, tax, dec. 

Lumber handlers 7501, tax, nov. 

Saw mill workers 6795, tax, m, a, m, i. J, $2.50, 
assessment, 20c... ; 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7: 7319, tax, nov. 

Ornamental wire workers 7215, t tax, dec 

Car builders 7495, tax, dec Ke 

Laundry workers 7441, tax, 8, 0 

Coke workers 7576, tax, dec.... 

Watch case workers 7200, tax, &, O. 

Hod carriers 7542, tax, dee, $1. 36; sup, ‘We. 

Federal labor 8033, tax, dec, 2.50; sup, $3.50. 

Stave and heading workers "7440, tax, nov, 
$1.50; sup, 75..... 

Iron pipe workers 7581, tax, nov. 

Wheel molders helpers 7396, tax, 

Laundry workers 7030, tax, j, J. oa 

Sanders 7206, tax, dec .. 

Horse nail makers 7073, tax, o, n, “$8; sup, % 

Metal workers 7373, tax, 1, j,a,8,0,n,d ... 

Coke workers 7577, tax, nov 

Corrugators 7372, tax, 8,0, n..... 

Scale workers prot 7592, tax, nov 

Chippers prot 7446, tax,n,d................ 

Serea cotta pressers & fi inishers 7523, tax, n,d 

Iron and steel workers 7536, tax, nov.. 

Com ition pressmen 7512, sup 

Triple workers 7239, tax, dec 

Hat formers 8008, tax, n, d. 

Tug pilots 7414, tax, 8,0,n, d 

Stock keepers and shippers 7163, tax, nov 

Janitors prot 7456, tax, a, 8,0, m....... 


| tax, 3. 2 ‘a, 8 , 


ao 
= 


—namames® 
SaSSSRSSE 


Srocrss x 
cess 


6 70 
300 
1m 
70 
22 00 
8 
2 
17 
910 
25 00 
3 80 


10 00 
200 





30. Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431,tax,nov 
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$1 25 
14 40 
1 90 
5 85 
1 45 
210 
1 
1 O4 


Bolt and nut makers 7375, tax, o, n, d. ‘ 
Button makers 7546, tax, nov 

Glass workers 740, tax, nov.. 

Lathers 7509, tax, oct, $1.10; sup, 35c. 
Lathers 750), tax, nov, $1.10; sup, We; 
Button workers 7181, tax, jan.. 

Paper box makers 7436, tax, dec 900; * sup, lic. 

Tron molders 8008, tax, nov, #4; sup, $1.75... 575 
Laborers 7455, tax, n, d, | Re cw = 465 
Lime burners 7078, tax, n, d. , 70 
Wood carvers intl, tax, A 


a Gaaete a 5 
Brushmakers 7394, tax, nov.. : 6 ; % 60 


Lathers prot 7408, tax, nov. 60 
nov on 9 00 
e mploye s, 


Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, 

Undertakers and livery stable 
7006, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, ds & m, a 

Gas workers 7 7462, tux, 

Iron workers 8007, tn, = Ith $i. 10; ‘sup, $1.25 

Laborers prot 7371, tax, nov, 45; sup, $1 

Casting trimmers, cupola tenders, ete, 7: 
tax, n, d vets 

Peru, Ill, trades council, tax, o, n, d. 

Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, 
sup, $2 

Stoneware potters, tux, j 8, d 

Shingle mill workers 7195, t “ax, n, d 

Shingle weavers 7009, tax, nov, $9. ~ ints $. 

Zine and lead miners 7567, tax, nov. 

Coke workers 7324, tax, dec 

Tank makers’ prot 6865, tax, s, 0,338.40; sup,50e 

Horsenail po rs 7180, tux, #4. 10; sup, $1 

Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, nov 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, 

Laundry workers 8042, sup . 

St Paul local team drivers’ intl, sup 

Dockmen’s prot 7184, tax, o, n... 

Bootblacks prot 7330, tax, Pd (ey ¥ 

Metal workers 7367, inx, 8,0, 0 

Soapmuakers 7586, tux, n, d, — sup, 4c 

Copper mine worker 756, tax, s, 0, n 

Milwaukee, Wis, Coderation trades counc il, 
tax, balm, j, j, a,s, 

Milkinens 687 i, tux, 8,0. 

Chain makers 6817, ‘bal J,a, 8, 0, n,d 

Plasterers helpe rs 7485, LAX, NOV 

Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, sept 

Jewelers prot 7558, tax,o,n..... 

Blacksmith he Ipers 7 7323, LAX, O, N 

Car builders 7547, tax, nov 

Federal labor 6925, sup. 

Arch iron and metal workers 6616, sup 

Milkmen 7571, tax, dee 

Button workers 7023, tux, J, a, 8, 0, ee 

Stock keepers and shippers 7163, tax, dec 

. ulp workers 7409, tax, o » $1.20; sup, WH 
Hod carriers 54%, tax, o, eae 

Stoneware — rs 7117, ath a, 8. 

Stonerammers 7219, tax, dec . 

Builders help ers and laborers 7572, tax, dec, 
$8; sup, $2.35 . 

Aluminum workers 7454. tax, dee, 

Billers prot 7018, tax, s, o, n, . 

Wire iron and metal worke rs ‘6616, tax, NOV 

Wire iron and metal workers 6616, tax, dec 

Federal labor 7481, tax, s, 0, $18; sup, 9e. 

Jewelers and slive smiths’ prot 7601, tax, n, 
d, $2.50; sup, 2 

Laundry LL 7508, tax, n, pades 

Gas workers 7405, tax, "dec, $1.40; sup, “Hk 

Bottling house employes 7430, tax, dee 

(iranite pavers 7134, tax,s,o,n,d,$2.: dn; sup, We 

Kindling wood workers 7100, tux, n, d. 

Freight handlers 7428, tax, nov 

Federal labor 7600, sup 

Federal labor 7520, sup.. 

Scale workers prot 7502, sup. a 

W.N. Gates, adv, Quaker oats, he 
wealth.. 

United hatters of N A, sup. 

Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, 
$33.70; assess, $56 

aw ee Ill, A. labor coune il, 


nov, 


nov 


‘alth and 


tax,o, 


Fede eal labor 8048, tax, dee, $i. la; sup, $i. 

Iron, wire and metal workers 7345, tax, $3; 
sup, 60c a 

Car wheel ‘molders: and he Iper rs 7229, tux, n, 
d, $15; sup, $2.. RE 

Federal labor 

Small supplies. 

FEDERATIONIS® . 

Subscriptions 


Total “ $13,748 50 


EXPENSES 


Dec. 


2, Sending money orders, 


By one month’s rent in advance, Wm. } 
Garret 
Seals, J Baumgurte n & Sons. 

Organizing expenses, Rud Benz. 

Organizing expenses, S. G. Dodson. 

Organizing expenses & salary, _W. ‘Greene 

aan 1,000 constitutions, ie h . 20 order 

books, $4; 800 letter heads, $1.25; 2 500 and 

51 100-pp ledgers, $26.65; 106 roll ¢ all books, 
a3: a cash books, $12. 51 daybooks, 
$19.57; 5,000 blank letter he eads, $7.50; Thos. 
W. Cadick... 

Ap yropriation ‘to hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes international alliance, etc, Jere L. 
Sullivan. 

Spring water for office, Z. 1. Beebe & Sons. 
Chippings, Natl Press Intellige nee Co, 

i leetric lights for office, John C Rau.. 

Cuts, Maurice Joyce Eng. Co 

Hotel expenses frat dele gates, Grand Union 
Hotel, — York ee 

Telegrams, Postal Tel, C ble Co. . 

LG. Rodgers. 

Ww as Post 

Pins for office use, J. G. Rodgers 

200 revenue stamps, J. d. Rodgers 

Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 

ix pressage, Adams E xpress Co. ss 

10 special delivery stamps, Postoftice....... 

6 erasers, 40c¢; | ribbon, 75c; 3 shields, 60¢; ‘Irm 
No. 0 letter paper, 57c; 1 rm No. 0 letter 
paper, 57¢; 100 sheets ¢ arbon, $4; be : 
We; 50 sheets carbon, $2; 1 ribbon, 7503 
doz ribbons, $1.75; Ll rm No. 0 letter paper, 

serasers, 40C; aepnennaene Premier 
ypewr iter Co 

Organizing expenses 
Leonard 

Organizing e xpe nses, 

Organizing expe 10 

1,000 2c stamps, H, y 

Expenses to Ad 
MeCiregor. 

Entertaining 
Harris : 

Organizing e xpe nses “and 
Weber 

Organizing 
Giruder.. 

Expressage on trunks, ‘John W ard. 

Organizing expenses and salary, 
Gruder. : 

Ice, American Tee Co... : 

10 special delivery sts imps, Postofice 

Organizing expenses, J. Burket 

Organizing expenses, J, K. Heath... 

Organizing expenses, John I. Couch... 

E:xpressage on trunks, Chas. Robinson 

Expressage, H. P. Klotz.. ; : 

Organizing expenses, Henry M. Walker.. 

2,000 le and 500 2e stamps, H.C sterday 

1 150-page record, $1.05; 4 Shaw cap bd clips 
and perf, $3; > brushe s, 30e; 2 bot of paste, 
0c; 1! gro No2 pene ils, $ ; | box paper 
fast, 20c; 1 pair shears, $1; | office knife, 75e; 
| box bands, 65; I file, G0c; | leaden tin file, 
Te: Richmond & Packers Co., Detroit... 
Appropriation to boot and shoe workers 
union, Horace M. Eaton.... 

By printing cards, “credentials,” 
Printing Co, Detroit. .. 

ix pressage, Xdams’ kK x press Co 

Expenses to Phila & return, H. W. Szegeds 

Loaning tables, cartage, ete, B. Ortmann, 
Detroit 

1,000 2e stamps, IT. ¢ 

Organizing expenses, 

Organizing expenses, 

1 bot ink, 30e; | box 


Papers for office, 


and salary, James 
J.C, Haus........ 
ward J, enemnnind 
sterday. 5 
and return, “Hugh 
fraternal delegates, Daniel 


salary, F rank J. 


expenses and salary, Me- 


; sais 


"Record 


’. Fasterday.. 

J.H. Leath 

Herman Robinson 
fasteners, 20c; 1 doz 
pens, l0c; ', doz pencils, 10c; doz pen 
holders, 5¢; Wm. H. Schoenbeck, Detroit 
5 days’ salary and expenses on audit and 
credential Committee, Peter Smith . 

5 days’ salary and expenses on audit and 
credential committee, George H. Warner 
5 days salary and expenses on audit and 
credential committee, Kugene F. O’ Rourke 

Organizing expenses "and salary, W. 4 
Armstrong . 

Printing 6 200-page 
hooks, Oo; Lindex,: 
36; 09 100-page ab ny 


rs, $8.50; 25 cash 
200 mailing tubes, 
$31.05; 4 300-page 
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ledgers, $6.50; 56 day books, $21.49; cash 30. Five weeks’ salary, A. Berkeley bessadue $65 65 
books, $18. Thos. W. Cadick. aciares $07 86 Two weeks’ salary, J. G. Rodgers. ene 30 00 
16. Organizing expenses and salary, Rud Benz. : One week’s salary, B. "A. Skelly....... : 12 00 
Cutof executive council, D. Dougies Wilson 8 One week’s salary, G. We bster. 11 
19. 2,000 lc stamped enve oat s, H. C. Easterday 2 Two and a half dalys’ ‘work, H. McKee... 4 60 
2». Organizing expenses, J. ¢ ‘eae, 5 Clerk service, Wm. Gray.. 85 00 
Organizing expenses and salary, Rud Benz g Stamps received + used, Frank Morrison 10 05 
2 photos of A F of L delegates, Alvord & Co. — 
Ty pewriting, Edith C, Ke isea, Detroit... ; Total.... error sas $4,840 26 
Nine days use of Harmonie Hall, seoenenes RECAPITULATION. 
Stamps and new spapers for convention, Balance on hand Dee. 1 . . $10,882 01 
Wm. H. Schoenbeck, Detroit... 28 Receipts ; : . .... 2,916 49 
Attending executive council meetings at —-—_—. 
Detroit, and telegrams, James Duncan, 27 i Total . $13,748 50 
Toilet supplies for two months, Fowler Mtg Expenses . ‘ a 1,840 26 
On account of printing pro ceedings, James Balance on hand January |, 1000, : $8,908 4 
H, Stone & Co eye 1,000 
Salary as assistant secretary, Geo. W. Dun- 
can, Detroit... 
2 weeks’ ste nographic wor k, Beth KE. Ewing 
Detroit. . : ‘ : : 
Hotel expenses ‘of D. AL € arey, Fraternal 
Delegate, Griswold House, Detroit. 
Hotel expenses of A. Wilkie and wife, Gris- 
wold House, Detroit aca aaa 
Hotel expenses of James Haslam, Griswold 
House, Detroit. , 
Hotel expenses, Sam Gompers, Griswold 
House, Detroit. 


Part hotel e xpenses, Frank Morrison, Gris- 
Detroit. 2 50 YEARS’ 


wold House, 
Committee room, $25; telegr, $11.85; stamps, EXPERIENCE 
$5; express, fic; bag +; newspapers, 
Oe; extra sepa 1; Griswold House, 
Detroit - 
Nine days’ se rvice as sergeant-at-arms, W. 
C. Nash, Detroit. 
Nine days’ service as sergennt-at-arms, C. 
L. Kohsin, Detroit 
Kleven copies of Evening News, Evening 


News Co., Detroit 2 
Expressage, Wm. Barnes 3 Trave Marks 


Noret.—In the statement of November's receipts pub- 
lished last month, the International Longshoremen’s 
Association was credited with having paid $2.80 for six 
months’ per capita tax, It should have read $280.00, 





ane for services as assistant secretary, DESIGNS 
Geo. W. Duncan, Detroit. CopvricHTs &c. 
5,000 2c ene envelopes, H. (. Fasterday 7 Anyone sending a sketch and Gesertption may 


li days services as clerk, Wim. H. Schoen- quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
beck, Detroit invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
Organizing expenses and salary, Frank J. tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
W »ber - sent free. Oldest pcan? for securing patents, 
= be 7 Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
Organizing expenses and salary, It. Askew special notice, without charge, in the 


Organizing expenses and salary, Thos. Flynn 25 

Expressage, Adams Express Co § Scientific American. 
2Zcheck books,W. F. Ashley 

Organizing expenses, J. A. Burket ‘ A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 


. Organizing expenses, J. os Shaw culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Organizing expenses, (. Putnam ee 315 year; four months, $1. Sold byall iew York 


Gepenitns © x pense ian Ni hang F. 1... ; ‘ MUNN & Co. 36 1 Broadway, New Y ork 


Expenses attending painters convention, Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 
Thomas I. Kidd 

Expenses attending e xecutive council meet- 
ings at Detroit, and telegrams, John 
Mitchell.... A : 

extra postage’ for FEDERATIONIST, Post- 
office tadnes 

Key for office, R. L. Guard 

Detroit papers for office, A. Berkely 

Janitor service, John Johnson 

Revenue stamp for Power of Attorney, J.T. 
Kelly .... 2 50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Street car tickets, W. FF. Ashley : ii 

Railroad fare, sleeper, meals, ete., from YRS 
Washington to Detroit, Frank Morrison 

Railroad fare from Detroit to Buffalo, to set- 
tle engineers grievance, hotel bill, meals, 
ete., F vk Morrison 0 

Printing 2,000 ode cards, $6.50; 2,000 blank ap- 
plications, $2.50; 2,000 No, l0enve lopes, $7.50; 
2,000 trave ‘ling cards, S6; 2,000 2 enve iopes, 
$2.50; 5,000 2e envelopes, $6.25; 500 due cards, 
$1.25; 1,000 &page indexes, os 2,000 pass 
words, H, Phillips & Patton aint 

One month’s salary, Prest, Saml. Gompers. 

One month’s salary, Seey. Frank ware son, 

Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, . T. Kelly 

Five weeks’ salary, stenographe 5 A. Mac- 
Donald 
‘lve weeks’ salary, stenographer, M. M. 
Webster.... 

Five weeks’ salary, ste nographer,R.L, Guard 

Two weeks’ salary, V. Mac Donald. 


Five weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor. %: 7 U T. KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 


Five weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley.. 











Kinssford'’s — 
Oswe@¢o Starch, 
HIGHEST cccromr rma Mi ARO 
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ws. CHICAGO... 


~ LONDON. 489% PHILADELPHIA. 


LALIWwNd 1s3¢ as 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 Collars 
25 cts. 

1 Pair Cuffs 
25 cts. 


Men’s 
Linen 
Collars 
and Cuffs 


TRADE MARK 
LION BRAND. 


This is the best known brand manufactured. All articles 


bearing this brand are guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


Made by UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


White and ff ee For Sale 


Fancy Shirts > by afl 
Night Robes 


and 


Bath Robes 


Progressive 


TRADE MARK Dealers 


LION BRAND. 





Union Made 
ze Tar Soap 


If you use TAR SOAP you should 
use Union Made Tar Soap # #* »* 


Brown’s Original Pine Tar Soap 


is the only Union Made Tar Soap 
UNION LABEL 


on every cake. Insist on having it. 


on the market. 


MADE BY # s& 


The Brown Soap Company 


The First Soap Factory to 
recognize Organized Labor. 


DAYTON, 0., U. S. A. 
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i : HE EASY FOOD“ | 
~ Quaker Qats 
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